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THIS MONTH’S COVER: The rising thermometer is a 
reminder that once again it is time for the Organized 
Reserves to be thinking in terms of two weeks’ training 
at Camp Lejeune, Pendleton, Quantico, Cherry Point, or 
El Toro. The color guard on the cover, looking as 
rugged as any wartime outfit, leads the Sth Infantry 
Battalion, USMCR, of Washington, D. C., as it detrained 
last September after two weeks at Lejeune. The photo- 
graph is by Mr William B. Payne, news photographer 
with the Washington Times-Herald. 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT: On 9 May, when mem- 
bers of the 8lst Congress visited Quantico, the se- 
curity wraps were taken off the helicopter-transport 
experiments which the Corps has been conducting 
since 1946, The demonstration showed the landing 
of a reinforced platoon from Piasecki HRP-1s in 
what might have been the first waves (or the pre- 
first waves) of an amphibious operation. They were 
covered by a smoke screen and strafing from Phan- 
tom jets and Corsairs. Other helicopters came in 
under cover of the smoke to deliver light artillery, 
lay telephone lines, land supplies, direct artillery 
fire, and evacuate “wounded.” Now that the experi- 
ments have been downgraded, the GAZETTE hopes to 
get clearance on two helicopter stories we’ve been 
holding. One is by Igor Sikorsky (who certainly 
ought to know about the future of ’copters) and 
the other is by a Marine pilot who flies with HMX-1. 
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tude of the Navy Department nor of Marine Corps Head- 
quarters. GAZETTE material may not be reproduced without 
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Se W. E. Stratton of the 
S.S. America Transport of Pacific 
Transport Lines finds Sperry Radar a 
valuable safety measure in the Orient 
while threading his way through fleets 
of unlighted junks .. . entering fog- 
bound, unmarked ports ... or navi- 
gating through passages where 
war-interrupted lighthouse services 
operate erratically. 


Near Hong Kong... Sperry Radar 
detected at night a fleet of unlighted 
junks keeping station on a single 
lighted junk. “Without radar,” says 
Captain Stratton, “only that one 


lighted junk would have been sighted.” 


In the Philippines . .. Sperry Radar has 
frequently helped the America Trans- 
port to make night passages which 
except for radar would have been out 
of the question because of the many 


Safer on Orient trips... 


SAYS PACIFIC TRANSPORT LINES’ CAPTAIN 


war devastated lighthouses either dis- 
continued or operating undependably. 


Taku Bar to Fusan, Korea... During one 
run between these ports, Captain 
Stratton says that Sperry Radar helped 
him to save over three hours... and on 
another trip make Yokohama under 
visibility conditions which, save 
for radar, would have made entry 
impossible. 


The America Transport and her 
sister vessels of Pacific Transport 
Lines are heavy modern freighters 
designed for speed and fast cargo 
handling in the Transpacific service. 


For these and other vessels combining 
long crossings with stops at various 
ports ... Sperry Radar affords a con- 
stant check on distances off shore and 
of all above-water hazards in darkness, 
fog, rain or snow... effectively shortens 
distances between ports of call... 
saves time and fuel on every trip. 


For further assurance of schedule 
reliability, America Transport’s equip- 
ment includes the Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
(“Metal Mike”) and the Sperry Gyro- 
Compass. They form with Sperry 
Radar a trustworthy trio under all 
conditions. 
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Junior Officer Supply .. . 
Dear Sir: 


I should like to point out that there is an excellent source of 
junior officer material currently being neglected by the Marine 
Corps. These are the former officers who, having failed of 
selection for regular commissions, not because of poor records 
but because of the’ stiffer competition among the higher com- 
missioned ranks, came back to the Marine Corps in the enlisted 
ranks because of their devotion and loyalty to this branch of 
the service. 

It must certainly be recognized that these men are much 
better qualified as officers than the men being sent through the 
Basic School at present. Now there are also arguments to 
support the statement that these men are also better qualified 
than those now holding permanent first lieutenants’ commis- 
sions. First, because they have more total service, and second 
because they have more commissioned service as well; but these 
are not the only reasons. They have served creditably during 
the war in command positions and would therefore tend to be 
less critical of their superiors than the current junior officers 
since they are better acquainted with the complex problems and 
functions of command administration. These former officers 
are now better equipped to deal with their staff non-commis- 
sioned officers also, since, having served as staff NCOs them- 
selves, they know the jobs, the problems, and the capabilities 
of the men in those ranks. They also have a greater insight 
in deciding on the promotion of men in the staff NCO ranks. 

Another point in favor of the former officers is the matter 
of combat experience. Various military commanders have 
stated the opinion that a man’s capability as a military leader 
is an entirely unknown factor until he has been tried and 
proven in combat. These former officers have proven them- 
selves in combat. Most of them cut their teeth on Guadal- 
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comments and corrections on past articles and as a 
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canal and continued right on through the rest of the island 
campaigns. On the other hand, among the permanent first 
lieutenants there are many who have had very little combat 
experience, there are those who have had none, and there are 
even those who have not even been overseas. 

A current survey of Marine Corps aviation junior officers 
shows that only five per cent of the second lieutenants and six 
per cent of the first lieutenants have college degrees. Al- 
though statistics on line duty officers are not available, it is 
assumed that they would compare even less favorably since 
it is presumed that the Division of Aviation screens its officer 
candidates more thoroughly for their educational backgrounds. 


With the Marine Corps so short of officers with sufficient 
educational background to enable them to attend advanced 
technical schools where this education is a requirement, there 
are many former officers with college degrees who are not 
allowed to make use of this education, for the benefit of the 
Marine Corps, because they have no permanent commissions. 

In the matter of length of service there is another inequity 
that should be pointed out. Time spent in the Naval Acad- 
emy is now being credited towards longevity and time spent 
as a member of a V-12 program is counted as active service, 
if this is so, then shouldn’t time a man spent in gaining a 
college degree before entering the service be credited in the 
same way? Actually, it doesn’t appear that any time spent in 
an educational institution before becoming an officer should be 
credited as active service. But, if this were so, then there 
would be some first lieutenants with very little service indeed. 
Should men who spent the war years going to college be con- 
sidered better qualified than men who, having gained their 
education before the war, spent the war years getting, in com- 
bat, the best military training possible? 

A seemingly valid argument against commissioning these 
former officers would be the matter of their age. Would these 
men meet the age requirements for initial appointment to sec- 
ond lieutenants? On the whole the answer would be that they 
are above the present requirement that they be not over the 
age of 27 at the time of original appointment. But there are 
some that are not much above this requirement. A year or 
two should not make that much difference. At present, en- 
trants to the Naval Academy are allowed to be two years older 
than the maximum age requirement provided they have had 
two years wartime service. Why could this not also apply in 


the case of the former officers? 
continued on page 4 





















































It’s a good thing we don’t have to make 
your telephone instrument bigger every 
time we make it possible for you to call 
more people. You’d have to move out of 


the house to make room for the telephone. 


The big increase in the number of Bell 
telephones — 10,500,000 have been added 
since the end of the war—is just one 
reason for the increased value of the tele- 
phone. There’s been an increase in quality 
as well as quantity. 


Bigger Value Every Day 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Service is more valuable because calls 
go through faster, more accurately. Often 
they go farther, too. Millions of calls a 
day now travel greater distances at the 
local rate. 


There never has been a time when the 
telephone has been of greater value to you 
than right now. 


And the cost is still low. Increases in 
telephone rates are much less than the 
increases in most other things you buy. 
They average only a penny or so per call. 
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It is acknowledged that the policy of the Marine Corps is to 
have a steady influx of new blood in the junior officer ranks 
so that it will not end up with a group of superannuated jun- 
ior officers. However, if these former officers were commis- 
sioned it would not cause any appreciable change in the present 
policies since there are so few men in the category of which we 
are speaking. It might decrease for a short time the amount 
of officers the Marine Corps might have to recruit from out- 
side sources, but it certainly would not bring the present offh- 
cer procurement system to a standstill. 

It is true that many of these men were given temporary sec- 
ond lieutenant’s commissions last year, but these commissions 
are wholly dependent upon the fickle whims of fiscal budget 
appropriations. Some of the luckier former officers now serv- 
ing as temporary second lieutenants have the security of know- 
ing that they at least have the permanent enlisted rank of 
technical sergeant assured them; yet there are others who do 
not even have that little security. It seems a shame that these 
men who have contributed so much to the Marine Corps and 
who have so definitely committed themselves to a Marine Corps 
career should be treated so shoddily. 

In the light of the above arguments it does not appear that 
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the Marine Corps would be unjustified in attempting to se- 
cure for these men a permanent second or first lieutenant’s 
commission. 
JoHN J. Kacan 
2dLt, USMC 


Ep: Asked for comment on Lt Kagan’s letter, HQMC 
made the following reply: 


*... the arguments presented by Lieutenant Kagan with 
regard to the relative merits of former officers as com- 
pared to newly commissioned second lieutenants without 
previous service are unassailable if consideration is given 
only to service at the present time. The temporary officers 
and enlisted men referred to by Lieutenant Kagan have 
had a great deal of experience as officers in the Marine 
Corps, both in peace and in war, and that they are better 
fitted to serve as junior officers is obvious. There are, 
however, in Lieutenant Kagan’s letter a few inconsisten- 
cies with fact. Also, his conclusion as to the desirability 
of commissioning former officers in the regular Marine 
Corps as second lieutenants is not concurred in. 


“2. With respect to the inaccuracies in Lieutenant Ka- 
gan’s letter, it is pointed out that time spent at the Naval 
Academy is not now counted as service creditable in the 
computation of pay or for any other purpose. Personnel 
who participated in the V-12 program, which was a war- 
time measure, attended colleges as enlisted men and their 
service is, therefore, creditable as such. Also, the exten- 
sion by two years of the age limit for entrance to the 
Naval Academy extends the limit only to age 23. Thus, 
midshipmen appointed to the Naval Academy while just 
under the maximum age limit will graduate and be com- 
missioned at age 27. 


“3. Lieutenant Kagan makes mention of the basis of 
the reason why it is considered not desirable to commis- 
mission officers in the regular Marine Corps beyond age 
27 but further clarification should be made of the un- 
desirability of commissioning such personnel. Attention 
is invited to the Supplement to Headquarters Bulletin No. 
261 of August 1947 wherein the provisions of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 are set forth. On page 8 of the 
Supplement, the normal terms of service in each grade 
and the total commissioned service of officers upon pro- 
motion from each grade are listed. It may be readily ob- 
served that by application of the normal terms of service 
in the case of a person commissioned a second lieutenant 
at age 27, he will be promoted to captain at age 33; pro- 
moted to major at age 39; promoted to lieutenant colonel 
at age 45; promoted to colonel at age 52; and retired as 
a colonel or promoted to the grade of brigadier general 
at age 57 or 58. The Officer Personnel Act for 1947 is 
designed to afford officers a career of 30 years’ service. 
Minimum attrition is anticipated incident to selection 


continued on page 6 





SAFETY OF LIFE at sea is greatly aided 
by RCA’s High-power Airborne Announce Equipment. 


A loud, clear voice from the air 
that means RESCUE 


‘‘Coast Guard Cutter is on its way. Will 
arrive in about two hours.’’ 


In a raging sea, engine disabled, a fishing 
schooner is in distress a hundred miles 
from land. Hours have gone by without 
sighting a passing ship. Suddenly, over- 
head a Coast Guard plane appears. The 
schooner’s distress signals are recog- 
nized, The plane goes into action. 


Instructions, words of encouragement, 


information on rescue are passed imme- 
diately by a loudspeaker from the Coast 
Guard plane to the anxious men aboard 
the schooner. 


The loudspeaker, mounted on the 
underside of the aircraft, may be trained 
so that messages can be beamed in any 
direction. On the open sea, the frequency 
range and directional pattern of the loud- 
speaker, driven by a 500-watt amplifier 
system, projects loud and clear messages 


from altitudes as high as 3000 feet. Wind 
and storm do not drown out its over- 
whelming voice. 


Consideration of problems such as 
were presented in the Coast Guard’s 
High-power Airborne Announce Equip- 
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the science of radio communications and 
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for promotion to grades up to brigadier general at which 
point officers will have attained their 30 years’ service. 
Considerable forced attrition of colonels not selected for 
brigadier general is provided for. If officers were to be 
commissioned in the regular Marine Corps as second 
lieutenants when only a year or two beyond age 27, they 
would be very close to the required retirement age of 62 
at the time that they reach a promotion zone for promo- 
tion to the grade of brigadier general. In view of the 
rigors of the duty to which field officers may be subjected, 
it is considered desirable to have officers’ serving in the 
grade of colonel well before the time they must retire for 
age. Within a few years, when the results of war-time 
conditions have passed, it is anticipated favorably that 
most of the second lieutenants will not exceed 23 years 
of age at the time they are commissioned. 

“4. In view of the foregoing, while it is recognized 
that former officers, by their experience, would be able 
to perform more efficiently over the next few years than 
inexperienced second lieutenants, it is felt that the long 
term view must be taken. The second lieutenants of to- 
day must be regarded as the future field commanders of 
the Marine Corps. It appears that it would not be con- 
sistent with the best interests of the Marine Corps to com- 
mission anyone as an unrestricted second lieutenant if 
he exceeds the prescribed maximum age limit of 27 
years.” 


Background Critic .. . 
Dear Sir: 


Generally speaking your magazine is an excellent one and 
the material published is of considerable interest to some por- 
tion of the Marine Corps. However, your “background arti- 
cles” seem to me to be a waste of space. Antarctica—Interna- 
tional Grab Bag in the April issue was particularly useless. 
I feel certain that in the event marines are called on to fight 
in any of the places the Gazette has published background 
articles on, the files of the Gazette will not be ransacked for 
the information contained in those articles. G-2 will provide 
the commander and the troops with information and it won’t 
come from background articles in the Gazette. Yours for a 
better magazine without background articles. 


W. F. Prickett, 
LtCol, USMC. 


Ep.: The significance of Antarctic-International Grab 
Bag, as the editors saw it, was that it showed the south- 
ern-most continent to be of little strategic importance at 
the present time, in spite of the frantic clamor of many 
nations to claim a piece. The purpose of the background 
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series is not to furnish G-2 with reference material but 
to acquaint our readers (in a lively and interesting man- 
ner, we hope) with areas of present or potential strategic 
importance. 


Abolish the Blues .. . 


Dear Sir: 

Having followed the Gazette for several years, I noticed 
particularly the “post-war” articles written by those clamoring 
for abolition of Marine Corps utility uniforms. The reasons 
given for this step generally center around the poor appear- 
ance of the clothing—such appearance supposedly detracting 
from the morale of the wearer. 

May I take this opportunity to say that in my four years in 
the Marine Corps it never occurred to me to be ashamed .of 
the uniform worn by Marines in every campaign from Gua- 
dalcanal to Okinawa. I doubt very much if the men who 
fought those battles were ashamed of their clothing because it 
didn’t have a wide, fair leather belt, pegged cuffs, or any of 
the other novel changes proposed for the peacetime marine. 
There are those who believe that the word “utility” is not 
synonymous with “dress.” Gen Holland M. Smith, USMC, 
Ret., in his book, Coral and Brass, makes his unreserved ap- 
proval of the utility uniform clear. 

If we must abolish any uniform, why don’t we start out 
by throwing out dress blues? As a combat man’s uniform (isn’t 
every marine basically an infantryman?) dress blues are use- 
less. Petty arguments such as those advanced for changing 
or abolishing utility clothing in favor of neater appearing gar- 
ments bring to mind that overworked phrase “the stupidity of 
the military mind.” I hope that this saying may never be ap- 
plied to Marines. We are a fighting organization, not a parade 


ground outfit. 
James H. Hott 


Beachhead on Saipan... 


Dear Sir: 

My sister is a sterling woman, and she attacks, tooth and 
nail, every problem that commends itself to her attention. The 
war was something she refused to attend to vicariously, even 
through me, and she set about winning it at once. 

She broke an ancient friendship when her friend’s husband 
gave a party to celebrate his deferment, and she fought her 
way out of a civilian job to become an instructor at Scott Field. 
This in its turn was too tame, and she clawed her way into the 
Red Cross. Then, having drunk the milk of war, she seems to 
have engaged every member of the Washington hierarchy in 
personal combat in her efforts to be sent overseas. 

She wound up on Saipan when the Marianas Campaign was 
fresh enough in everyone’s mind to imbue all her surroundings 
with a romantic tint. She wandered around and explored the 
land under proper escort—the Marines were magnificent, she 
said cryptically—and listened to tales in the Club. These, to- 
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gether with the echoes coming down from Iwo Jima, were 
meat and drink to her. She was starry-eyed with the glory of 
it all, and she deserved a better success than came to her. 

One day she returned from a jaunt to announce that she 
had found unmistakable evidence of an old beachhead. This 
news was received with skepticism by the marines at the Club, 
but she insisted and one young lieutenant agreed to go with 
her to verify it. (He was awfully decent about it, she says— 
even afterward.) 

It’s nice to know that, for the young man followed her down 
toward the shore and then looked at the small sign she pointed 
to triumphantly: 

“HEAD SECURED 
29 June 44” 
JoHN L. ZimMERMAN 
Major, USMCR. 


Bazooka Section... 
Dear Sir: 


The company is going into company level training next 
month. How and with whom are we going to man our 2.36 
inch rocket launchers? In the past we detailed and trained two 
men from each rifle platoon. This brought out two shortcom- 
ings. We lost two men from the platoon as riflemen and 
thereby disrupted our normal organization. Secondly we were 
forced to provide rifles for the rocket team which proved im- 
practical for field work. Thus we had in effect established an 
illegal and poorly organized rocket section within the rifle 
company. 

Why man the “bazookas” in the rifle company? They are 
provided as auxiliary weapons in the T/E but no personnel 





. . . proposed rocket section 


provision can be found in the T/O. Auxiliary means “help- 
ing” or “subsidiary.” If we want them to “help” us, we must 
carry them and be effectively trained in their use. Arguments 
for or against the weapon are not in question here. They have 
been provided and we are expected to make some use of them. 
Why not use them effectively? The establishment of a rocket 
section within the company headquarters solves such problems 
as personnel, training, availability, and control. The section 
continued on page 8 
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should be headed by a sergeant (745) and contain three two- 
man teams, each being headed by a corporal (745) with a pri- 
vate/private first class assistant. The sergeant would carry an 
M-1 ride and the corporals would carry pistols with their 
assistants being armed with carbines. Here we have an or- 
ganization armed to properly carry out their job as rocket men. 
Training in the section would be centralized with emphasis on 
platoon support and patrol work as tank hunters. 

The company commander now can depend on three rockets 
for attachment to his platoons on the line or as an effective 
reserve weapon. Modern warfare demands maximum use of 
all available weapons. Maximum use means effectiveness and 
availability. Mechanized attack can be expected without warn- 
ing in most types of terrain. We must provide the infantry- 
man with immediate antitank weapons. Let’s start by man- 
ning what has already been provided. 

Roy H. THompson 
Captain, USMC. 






Fitness Reports .. . 


Dear Sir: 


According to a recent critique of inspector-instructor semi- 
annual reports of progress and training, contained in Reserve 
Memorandum 14-49, the Personnel Department at Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, is conducting a study for the purpose of 
devising a new fitness report form. 

I’d like to recommend that instructions for executing the 
new form require that it be shown to the officer reported on 
before it is submitted to Headquarters, Marine Corps. Under 
existing instructions for fitness reports, “Reporting seniors 
may, if they so desire, show satisfactory reports to officers re- 
ported on.” However, in the case of Navy reports it’s put this 
way: “The Bureau desires that reporting seniors make every 
effort to show each fitness report to the officer reported upon 
and to discuss it with him, in so far as practicable.” 

The Navy system is far more practical. I was shown my 
last fitness report and, excluding my service with the Navy, 
it’s the first report on my fitness that I’ve seen without making 
a trip to Washington and drawing my case. Officers who 
don’t have access to Washington go along not knowing ex- 
actly where they stand, unless they see their fitness reports. 
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Unless they get an unsatisfactory report, they don’t know 
where they’re falling down. It helps a great deal to know 
your failings—or to know that there are none—because then 
you can concentrate on improving the specific items that your 
commanding officer thinks need improvement. 

The same logic applies in the case of enlisted men. All 








dress in the Sylvan Theater. Also planned are unit 
dinners, a fashion show for the wives, and a moon- 
3. light ride down the Potomac. 

s ‘ Veterans of the 4th Division desiring to attend 
‘ should write the Secretary, Fourth Marine Division 
Association, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 


f hands should have the benefit of seeing their reports in order 
to know where their proficiency is not up to snuff. The Marine 
r Corps will reap the benefits. 
P D. D. NicHotson, Jr 
: Captain, USMC. 
s 
. 4 The Fourth Marine Division Association will hold 
y 4 its second annual reunion on 10 and 11 June in 
. ; Washington, D. C., with headquarters at the Hotel 
3 Statler. Highlight of the program will be the first 
y all-Marine parade in 25 years to march down Con- 
f stitution Avenue. This is scheduled for Saturday 
4 morning, 11 June, and will conclude with an ad- 
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A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Shoes 

Uniforms 
Civilian Clothing 
Evening Clothes 


White Uniforms $27.50 
White Shoes 11.50 





Alfred Bolognese will be at 
Henderson Hall, HQMC, June 20, 21 


Hours From 8 To 5 P.M. INCLUSIVE 


We have Complete Swords Available 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER 
QUANTICO, VA. 
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The young iconoclast who wrote this ar- 
ticle is apparently willing to break his lance 
against any number of windmills. Here are 
his major contentions. Whether you agree 
or not they will make you pause and think. 


1) A return to “traditions” will not 
solve present-day disciplinary and morale 
problems. 


2) You can’t buy good morale with an 
elaborate Special Services program. 


3) Discipline is not the outgrowth of 
tradition, but is obtained only through 
intelligent leadership. 


4) Relegate all hands below the rank 
of staff sergeant to the practical status 
of private—they have no command 
authority anyway. 


5) Hobby shops can’t vie with beer and 
sex as liberty attractions. 


6) Our Marine football teams et al 
have no valid reason for existence and are 
a waste of some of our best manpower. 


7) If anything is wrong with the new 
Marine Corps, the blame can be placed 
squarely on the shoulders of its leaders. 


8) Forget the imaginary ideal of the 
past; it probably never existed. Effective 
armies are formed around a core of 
competent leaders, not built upon a base 


of superior individuals. 
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Leadership 
and the New 
Marine Corps 


By Sgt James H. Holt 


® “THE TROUBLE WITH THIS OUTFIT IS 

“Now Ill tell you how we used to do it in the old 
Fourth out in Shanghai in ’37!” 

“You think these guys are bad! How about the two 
year jobs we had to put up with after the war?” 


The above remarks and the inevitable groans following 
the third statement greeted the company clerk who en- 
tered the Staff NCO and Officers’ room in the wooden 
barracks at 0801, laden with the many reports and mem- 
oranda which somehow required the immediate attention 
of the company commander each morning. Silently clos- 
ing the door behind him, the clerk stood inside the inner 
sanctum and listened respectfully to the rest of the com- 
plaints of the commanding officer, all seconded by vigo- 
rous nods on the parts of the officers and Staff NCOs. 

“This barrack is filthy. These people don’t take any 
more pride in themselves than a bunch of sheep-herders,” 
continued the man, “I certainly wouldn’t like to live in a 


place as bad as this. What kind of homes do these peo- 


ple come from?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the first sergeant, pouring 
himself another cup of coffee. “Maybe it’s like the Ma- 
jor said the other day. These barracks are just no good 
—nothing but shacks. What we need is good old Marine 
Corps barracks with red decks like they used to have at 
Quantico. When you have to wax and polish the deck 
every day, you take better care of it.” 

“No,” said the company exec, who obviously had spent 
most of his college time on the gridiron, “What we need 
is a good athletic program. A company team in all the 
major sports would do wonders toward improving morale. 
Nothing like athletics to keep these kids on their toes.” 

“No, sir,” said the gunnery sergeant, “It’s just that 
these people have no respect for authority. During the 
war they all had good paying jobs and did as they chose. 
They think they can do better on the outside than they 
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sion comes, they'll all be back!” 

The clerk took advantage of the ensuing “yeas” to call 
the attention of the company commander to the waiting 
work and, leaving after the papers were signed, walked 
across the passage to the office and began to dispose of 
the morning’s business. The clerk, too, had theories on 
discipline and leadership—theories which he felt had been 
proven in battles fought thousands of years prior to his 
time, which were taught daily at every school in the serv- 
ice from boot camp to the War College, but which were 
evidently cast aside when the time came for practical ap- 
plication in the Fleet Marine Force or guard companies. 
In despair he went back to his typewriter, determined 
that the new Marine Corps of hobby shops, nine-month 
corporals, and championship football teams would see the 
last of him at the end of his current enlistment. Outside 
the office a platoon sergeant who had been reprimanded 
because of the actions of one of his junior NCQs also 
vowed to quit when his cruise was up. The Corps clearly 
had a problem of discipline and leadership. 


@ DuRInc THE PAST YEAR many articles have appeared 
in the Marine Corps GAZETTE condemning the present 
day marine and pleading for the return of traditions of 
the Old Corps. The proponents of strong traditional in- 
fluence undoubtedly have a case—the Marine Corps isn’t 
what it used to be. But in presenting tradition as the 
solution to the disciplinary and morale problem, many 
critics, the author believes, have fallen into error. 

Looking at our senior Staff NCOs who should be fairly 
representative of the pre-war marine, we are forced to 
admit that the individual marine of 1939 was no better 
physically, mentally, or morally than the marine of 1949. 
The senior Staff NCOs certainly aren’t any better edu- 
cated, aren’t nor ever were in any better physical condi- 
tion than the marine of today, and were their old service 
record books available, we would find that the first cruise 
of many of our leading NCOs was far from spotless. 

Why then, did the Old Corps surpass the present day 
marine in every respect? The personnel evidently were 
no better, and they were forced to operate without the 
benefit of high pay, 30 days leave per annum, Special 
Services, and many other luxuries which are regarded as 
a minimum standard for the marine today. Yet, the 
pre-war marines, if we are to listen to the men who were 
in that organization, formed the finest military group in 
the world at the time. 

Even after separating the old campaigner’s boast from 
actual occurrence, the author is inclined to agree with his 
seniors when they claim that the pre-war Marine Corps 
was a superior organization to that of today. Our prob- 
lem now is to find out what was the cause of the superi- 
ority of the old Corps, and then, following the example 
before us, change our present unit until it approaches the 





can do in the Corps. Oh well, just wait—when the depres- . 
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efficiency of the old Fourth Marines. and contemporary 
regiments. 

Unfortunately, contrary to the expectations of the pro- 
ponents of tradition as the magic cure, requisitioning a 
ship’s bell for each batialion landing team will not change 
the apathetic marines of today into the disciplined fight- 
ing man of yesterday. Abolishing utility clothes in favor 
of old khaki, merely because a recent movie showed a 
group of prisoners wearing clothing similar to our utility 
gear, would be met with the derision that such an imprac- 
tical proposal deserves. We have already tried to buy 
good morale by placing elaborately equipped Special 
Services units on each base, but this, too, has failed. What 
then, can we do to improve the Marine Corps? 

In seeking for the answer to this age-old problem of 
the military, let not the marine forget that for which he 
is most famed—discipline. It is discipline that is the 
steady foundation of every good military organization. 
Regardless of living conditions or recreational facilities 
it is discipline, in the final analysis, which is the deciding 
factor regarding the effectiveness of any military force. 
The Marine officer knows of the necessity of discipline. He 
knows too that discipline, so necessary to the efficient 
fighting force, while not non-existent, is sadly lacking in 
the Marine Corps today. He knows that fine traditions 
will spring from well disciplined troops. Does he realize, 
however, that discipline is not the outgrowth of tradition, 
but is obtained only by intelligent leadership? 

A good example of the prevalence of tradition at the 
expense of discipline is the policy regarding NCOs which 
is continued in effect today. At the time of writing the 
author is attached to the headquarters company of a 
guard detachment, the company numbering 126 enlisted 
men. A breakdown, according to rank, reveals the follow- 
ing statistics in regard to NCOs: 





RANK Number Percentage of 
Total 
a. kt RRR Ay aneresss Fei am, 25 19% 
SeumONNE oo lls 29 23% 
Cnet oe 36 28% 
Private First Class 34 si 
err oe ee aS 2 28% 


(Due to the small number of privates, privates and pri- 
vates first class are jointly computed on the percentage 
column. ) 

Despite the above figures, any breach of discipline 
against or on the part of a corporal or sergeant would 
undoubtedly bring forth gasps of amazement from many 
people who would claim—and correctly—that such things 
weren't tolerated in the Old Corps. In 1939 a company 
of comparable size probably included only as many rated 
men, including privates first class, as we have today in 
the Staff ‘NCO bracket. Even so, 25 men in authority in 
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the midst of a group of 126 is still too heavy a ratio. As 
the situation stands now the Chiefs (by present standards 
corporals and above) outnumber the Indians (privates 
and privates first class) by over three to one. Even if 
authority were stripped of all hands except the Staff NCOs 
we would have one Chief per four Indians—still too many 
NCOs who actually wield authority. We could simplify 
the matter by reducing each NCO three or four pay 
grades. This action would elevate the corporal to his old 
position of authority—and would result in such whole- 
sale abandonment of the service by key personnel that 
we would soon wish for the “good old days” of 1949. 
Obvious!y the most practical solution is to face the situa- 
tion openly, disregard tradition, and admit that the ser- 
geant or corporal who will command the platoon—or the 
head detail—is a thing of the past. Relegate all hands 
below the grade of staff sergeant, regardless of rank or 
pay grade, to the practical status of a private in the pre- 
war Marine Corps. As is to be expected, respect for cor- 
porals and sergeants will diminish into nothingness, but 
respect toward constituted authority will actually increase. 
Naturally, such an arrangement would be impractical in 
an organization which dces not carry a large percentage 
of junior NCOs, and any such reorganization must be 
carried on within the individual units, not on a Marine 
Corps wide basis. But most units now, including many 
Fleet Marine Force organizations which have until a few 
years ago been perennially underrated, don’t have to 
complain of a shortage of NCOs. In carrying such a plan 
into execution we would be violating a long standing 
tradition. The tradition, however, is no longer perform- 
ing its usefulness in supplementing discipline, and we 
should feel no regret in casting it aside. 


® Recocnizinc a general laxity throughout the Marine 
Corps, solution was sought by attacking the problem from 
a different angle, and we have today greatly expanded 
recreation facilities at every post and station in the Ma- 
rine Corps, all built for the purpose of “morale.” Among 
the most recent installations at the major bases are the 
hobby shops, staffed by specially schooled personnel who 
are familiar with every machine in the shops. The hobby 
shop, however, has one glaring defect. Once through its 
initial run of prosperity the hobby shop is usually empty 
because there are very few marines who care to take the 
time and trouble to pursue the hobbies of wood, metal, 
or leathercraft. Anyone who deludes himself by thinking 
that he will qualify for a trade via the hobby shop route 
finds, upon questioning people in the business and trade 
worlds today, that he is sadly mistaken. As for their 
original purpose, recreation, the hobby shops fail miser- 
ably since the average marine would prefer to go on lib- 
erty where he can drink and pursue the fair sex rather 
than build ship models. In this respect we note a simi- 
larity of purpose with the Old Corps. The hobby shop 
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today provides easy duty for the maintenance personnel, 
interesting relaxation for a very small minority, and an 
expenditure of funds far exceeding its actual worth to the 
Marine Corps in recreational value. 

Other. recreational facilities, our Marine Corps foot- 
ball teams, actually have no valid reason for existence. 
Two main reasons have been advanced for supporting the 
Marine teams throughout the country, (a) football builds 
strong bodies essential to the rugged life of the marine, 
and (b) sports are good for morale. Both theories are 
fallacious. The average marine, who is the man who 
needs the physical conditioning, never sees the football 
field. The football teams at the major bases are com- 
posed of men who are already in fine physical condition 
and who do nothing but play football during the course 
of the season. Does the team build morale to any worth- 
while degree? The author thinks not. Witness the Spe- 
cial Services officer who is unable to get personnel to at- 
tend the games even when transportation is provided to 
and from the playing field. Most marines who are in- 
terested in athletics show more concern over the leading 
college games than those played by service teams. Were 
the funds which are expended for maintenance of our 
football teams spent on athletic equipment for distribu- 
tion to Fleet Marine Force units, a much more profitable 
return would be realized. Above all, at a time when the 
Marine Corps faces a personnel shortage, it is a waste 
of some of the best manpower available to the service 
to keep men on football teams when they could be sent 
to active units. The Marine Corps is supported and its 
members are paid for the development of amphibious 
warfare in addition to several other stated duties. The 
maintenance of football teams is neither conducive toward 
improvement of landing tactics nor one of the assigned 
duties of the Marine Corps. 

Our hobby shops and football teams are two examples 
of an attempt to buy good morale. Our present policy 
toward NCOs is an example of an attempt to obtain high 
morale through maintenance of a tradition which, though 
an aid in the past, is a hindrance today. 


@ EFFECTIVE FIELD UNITS, which is what we are striv- 
ing for, are built of well disciplined troops of high morale 
who are led by competent officers. We have the raw mate- 
rial today in greater quantity and quality than ever be- 
fore. The Marine Corps has waiting lists of young men 
seeking admission to the ranks. Most of our officers and 
NCOs have combat experience. Some few claim that the 
relatively large size of the Marine Corps might account 
for its comparatively poor quality. The size of the Ma- 
rine Corps today should be regarded as an asset. At the 
present time, due to our increased size, we are able to 
maintain many more establishments than ever before in 
peacetime, thus giving all hands a wider field in which 
to gain the experience so necessary to the efficient opera- 
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@ Accorpinc to Marine Corps Memorandum 6-49, 
dated 7 April 1949, applications are desired from 
enlisted personnel of the 5th, 6th, and 7th pay 
grades, who are qualified for the below listed 
courses to fill quotas in July and August 1949, 
which would normally be assigned to Recruit 
Depots. 

Attention is invited to CMC ltr to All CO’s, AO- 
3-des, dated 7 July 1948, and to Letter of Instruc- 
tion 1472. 

Courses available are: 

Field Operators Course 

Field Telephone Course 

Electronics Technicians Class “A” 

Typist Course 

Field Music, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Field Music, Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 





Enlisted Courses Available 


San Diego, Calif. 
Cooks Course “D” 
Enlisted Clerical Course (Basic) 
Enlisted Disbursing Course (Basic) 
Motor Vehicle Operators Course 
Automotive Mechanics Course 
Applications are also desired from personnel of 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th pay grades, who have had 18 
months to serve on their current enlistment, or will 
extend for the necessary time, for the below listed 
courses conducted at the Engineer School Company, 
Marine Barracks, Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
Basic Construction Course (Must have GCT 90 
or above) 
Basic Equipment and Mechanical Course (Must 
have MAT 100 or above) 
Basic Utilities Course (Must have MAT 100 or 
above) 








tion of any organization. We do not need any new rules 
concerning the officer-enlisted relationship. We do need 
practical application of the Articles of the Navy by in- 
telligent officers and NCOs. If anything is wrong with the 
new Marine Corps, the blame can be placed squarely on 
the shoulders of its leaders. 

All men, regardless of branch or length of service, will 
respond energetically to intelligent leadership. Their loy- 
alty or confidence cannot be bought by Special Services 
any more than they can be persuaded that the organiza- 
tion works any more smoothly because of high pay, bet- 
ter educational facilities, or winning football teams. Un- 
fortunately, many of our leaders today have adopted the 
attitude of the officers and NCOs depicted at the begin- 
ning of this article. They have seen exterior indications 
of disintegrating morale, taken these minor points as 
characteristic of the post-war world, and retired to the 
joe pot to discuss the “Old Corps.” Many forget that 
the Marine Corps of the past had its share of misfits, and 
in looking for solid ground on which to begin building 
good marines today insist that their imaginary ideal of 
the past is the minimum standard of enlisted man before 
an efficient organization can be formed. Effective armies, 
they forget, are formed around a core of competent lead- 
ers, not built upon a base of superior individuals. As 
our last two wars have shown, the Marine Corps which 
will have to go into battle to determine the security of 
the nation will be composed largely of inexperienced men 
who will be dependent upon their leaders. The Marine 
Corps at that time will not be composed of the experi- 
enced troops whom many feel are a necessary part of the 
Corps today. 


The time to develop leaders is now. While every ma- 
rine today is a potential officer, every man wearing a set 
of chevrons isn’t actually a leader. Develop leadership 
within the Marine Corps by giving authority to a selected 
few; don’t destroy the seeds of leadership by blanketing 
the organization with too many people who can exercise 
the prerogatives of authority without assuming its respon- 
sibilities. An improvement in the present Marine Corps 
and the enlarged Marine Corps of the future, if the latter 
is needed, would be the result of such a course of action. 


® AFTER THE ABOLITION of useless functions—after the 
reorganization of actual authority within the individual 
organizations—then the Marine Corps will BEGIN to 
work toward the goal which we are constantly but vainly 
striving for today—a larger Marine Corps with the dis- 
cipline and spirit of the pre-war marine. 

We must remember that, contrary to popular opinion 
of the public, the strength of the armies of America is 
not due to the independent spirit of the American youth, 
nor is that strength dependent upon high standards of 
living or recreation. Youth, no matter of what nation, 
can and will be molded into efficient fighting machines. 
They certainly will not mold themselves. Nor will the 
marine of today change into the marine of yesterday, 
unless the senior men of the Marine Corps lead the way. 
The United States marine is receptive when given good 
leadership—obstinate when berated, ignored, or poorly 
led. It is up to our officers and NCOs to accept the chal- 
lenge. US# MC 
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® IN THE POST-WAR TORRENT OF WORDS ON THE DEEDS 
and exploits of various Leatherneck fighting units, 
scarcely more than a trickling reference has been made 
to the most unique, if not the most unorthodox, organiza- 
tion in the history of Marine Corps aviation. 

Actually, it might be stretching a point to call the Air 
Liaison Unit of the Ist Marine Division a Marine 
aviation outfit, although its pilots flew an aggregate of 
more than 1,000 combat artillery spotting, reconnaisance, 
transport, and general untility missions in the Cape 
Gloucester, New Britain, operation in the winter and 
early spring of 1943-44. 

The roster of this little “squadron” did not contain 
the name of one regularly designated naval aviator, 
and, in addition, not one of its pilots received flight 
pay or held flight orders. 

The fiiers were a strange assortment of officers and 
enlisted men. The list of pilots included an artillery 
officer, a tank officer, two privates first class from 
special weapons, a private first class from the defense 
battalion, and a Seabee. 

Equally varied were the backgrounds of the engineer- 
ing personnel. This heterogeneous assemblage was com- 
posed of truck mechanics and truck drivers, a_bull- 
dozer maintenance man, and a sprinkling of lads who 
just enjoyed being around airplanes. 

Birthplace of the outfit was on Goodenough Island, 
in the D’Entrecasteaux Group just off New Guinea, 
in October of 1943. The idea and responsibility for 
its formation were those of MajGen William H. Rupertus, 





Capt Richard M. Hunt served first as the exec and 
then as the CO of the “squadron” which he describes. 
Currently, he is completing AWS-JC at Quantico. 
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Gen Rupertus’ 





Improvised 
Air Force 


By Capt Richard M. Hunt 


air-minded commander of the 1st Marine Division at that 
time. 

Shortly before the division began its staging exercises 
for its forthcoming New Britain operation, Gen Rupertus 
had witnessed an Army artillery-air spot exercise. The 
general was impresssed with what he had seen and 
thereupon decided that his division could make good 
use of such an organization. 

At this time, the Marine VMO squadrons were barely 
past the idea stage, so the general determined simply 
to form his own. The general’s methods in circumvent- 
ing the readily apparent reams of red tape which would 
surround such a transaction were also his own. 

To crystalize his plan into a working reality, Gen 
Rupertus called in his personal pilot, Capt (now Major) 
Theodore A. Petras, a naval aviator, and informed him 
that he had acquired 10 L-4 Piper Cub airplanes of 
varying conditions and vintages from the Army, and 
that it would be up to Capt Petras to find within 
the division the pilots to fly them and the mechanics 
to maintain them. 

Furthermore, he told Petras, the unit was to be 
trained and ready for combat operations in time for 
the Cape Gloucester landings, which were to come off 
some 60 days hence. 

The captain, whose dual role as aide and pilot had 
made him well-acquainted with his general’s flare for 
overcoming obstacles of all natures, was only mildly 
amazed. Immediately, he published a help wanted ad 
throughout the division. 

The response was a revelation as to the hidden talents 
which rest dormant in a Marine division. No less than 
22 men, with varying degrees of previous flight ex- 
perience, declared their desires to participate in the 














available for limited missions. 


Within six hours after the landing, a plane was rigged up with floats and made 
The Air Liaison Unit trundled 
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its Cubs onto 


the bomb-pocked field at Cape Gloucester in begged, borrowed, or stolen trucks 


curious venture. Petras’ problem was now to determine 
which of this willing turnout were at least basically 
qualified to do the job. 

The majority of the applicants were fledglings who 
had done little more than solo light airplanes. Also 
in the group, however, were an ex-bush pilot, two 
graduates of the Civilian Pilot Training program, and 
two men who had owned their own light airplanes in 
civil life and thus had acquired considerable experience. 

With the assistance of his co-pilot, 2dLt Bob Murphy, 
Capt Petras began the, at times, hazardous task of 
checking each of the volunteers to determine just 
which ones were qualified. When the weeding out 
process was completed, Petras reported to the general 
that his charter list of seven acceptable pilots was 
ready to begin training. 

This original roster was made up of Capt James 
Harris, an artilleryman, IstLt Richard M. Hunt, a 
tank officer, PFCs Harrison R. Dalzell and Albert G. 
Hoffman, of the special weapons battalion, and PFC 
William C. Jennings, an infantryman. 

In forming the engineering and maintenance section 
of the unit, there was little or no opportunity for 
selection. A few of the mechanics had dabbled a bit 
with airplanes at civilian fields back home, but in 
general, any willing man with mechanical ability was 
acceptable. Ensuing events, however, were to prove that 





interest and ready intelligence, as displayed by these 
men, were to more than make up for their lack of 
experience. 

The division-wide call did result in one “find.” A 
PFC Robert J. Remicks was among the engineering 
applicants, and, needless to say, was greeted with great 
enthusiasm when he announced that he had been a 
foreman in the Piper Cub plant at Lockhaven, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The training was adapted to fit the division’s staging 
program. Two weeks of intensive refresher flight prac- 
tice was conducted on the Royal Australian Air Force 
field at Goodenough. At the conclusion of the brief 
session, the pilots, maintenance men, and planes were 
detailed to the five artillery battalions which were located 
on Goodenough and at Milne Bay, Oro Bay, and 
Finschaefen, all on New Guinea. 

Of the planes with which the unit began operations, 
four were new, four had been retired from active 
Army service because of old age, and two were planes 
that had been wrecked by the Army but which were 
capable of being made airworthy. Despite the problem 
of inexperienced engineering personnel, each battalion 
team was able to begin its work with two planes apiece. 

The reception by the artillery battalions was varied. 
The majority of the battalion commanders were en- 
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thusiastic and cooperative, but a couple wanted to be 
convinced. All five, however, were open-minded, and 
all assigned officers to act as air observers. 


With less than 60 days remaining before the Cape 
Gloucester D-Day, the unit undertook the Herculean 
effort of obtaining a condition of combat readiness. 


When the time came to load for the Gloucester land- 
ings, new problems arose. None of the pilots had the 
slightest idea as to how to properly stow a light, fragile 
airplane amidst tons of heavy tanks, trucks and the 
assorted equipment which makes up a Marine combat 
load. 

It was mostly a matter of personal persuasion and 
almost maternal-like supervision by the pilots involved 
in order to get their planes safely aboard LSTs which 
carried the division to its destination. Loading officers 
were sympathetic in most cases, but the experience was 
a unique one to them as well. 


@® IF THE LOADING was a problem, the unloading was a 
nightmare. As mentioned before, the unit had been 
divided among the five artillery battalions. The pilots 
with three of the battalions were privates first class. 
The mental states of these individuals can be readily 
appreciated, when one of them is envisioned pleading 
with some officer of sufficient rank and authority for 
assistance to remove an airplane through relatively 
heavy surf to a protected haven on a hostile shore. 

Some how or other it was done, with little more 
than operational damage. 

Once ashore, the unit lost little time in getting into 
the air. Within six hours after the landing, a plane 
was rigged onto floats and available for limited missions. 

Capture of the airstrip came swiftly at Cape Glouces- 
ter, and in begged, borrowed, or stolen trucks, the Air 
Liaison Unit trundled its Cubs onto the bomb-pocked 
field shortly after the last Jap had departed. Dawn 
of the following day found the little outfit ready to 
embark on as strange an assortment of: missions as 
had ever been flown by any aviation organization, past 
or present. 

Because of the nature of the campaign, all planes 
were placed under division control. Artillery spotting 
remained the priority work, but the unit announced its 
availability for any requested task. 

The pilot problem became acute. Shortly after the 
landing, Capt Harris was recalled to ground artillery 
duty, and Lt Hunt took over command of the unit. With 
only four pilots available, the organization’s airmen 
found it a routine practice to fly a seven-day week 
with eight to 10 hours in the air each day. 

This situation was slightly eased by the discovery 
of two capable aviators within the fold of the division. 
One was Paul Perkins, machinist mate first class, from 
of all outfits, the Seabee battalion attached to the 17th 
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Engineers. Perkins’s commanding officer thought it a 
bit irregular to transfer one of his men to the Air 
Liaison Unit, but an informal note from Gen Rupertus 
overcame this difficulty. 

The other new pilot was discovered on a 12th Defense 
Battalion working party by Lt Murphy, who, it will be 
recalled, had assisted Capt Petras in checking out the 
charter pilots. This acquisition, PFC Woodrow W. 
Witherspoon, was a former naval aviator with whom 
Murphy had flown while both were enlisted aviation 
pilots. 

In addition, to help bear the heavy flying require- 
ments, both Petras and Murphy partook of missions 
when their other duties permitted. 

The first special project undertaken by the Air Liaison 
Unit was performed for the 5th Battalion, 11th Marines, 
whose commanding officer, LtCol Charles Nees, had 
been ene of the unit’s strongest backers from its very 
inception. LtCol Nees spent considerable hours in the 
air in the light planes while his battalion was engaged 
in staging operations in the Milne Bay area. In fact, 
by the end of the Cape Gloucester operation he was 
taking off and landing the Cubs with only a “follow 
through” by the pilot. 

The Nees battalion had been given the mission of estab- 
lishing a perimeter defense of the southern approaches 
to the captured airstrip. The terrain in the Cape Glou- 
cester area consisted of some of the worst jungle in the 
Pacific. In addition, the existing maps of the area were 
highly inaccurate, and the problem of conducting a sur- 
vey for the battalion was an almost impossible task. 


® To OVERCOME these obstacles Nees had the Air Liai- 
son planes take position over previously designated map 
targets and likely approaches which had been selected 
from the air. When exactly on station, the aerial ob- 
servers called, “mark,” by radio, and sighters on the 
ground made the necessary triangulation computations. 
Subsequent fire problems resulted in surprising accuracy. 

The Berlin airlift undoubtedly is the greatest feat of 
its kind, but to the members of the “Uncle” Patrol, led 
by Col Louis Puller, the 20-day supply mission flown 
by the Air Liaison Unit in February of 1944 will be 
remembered much longer. 

Col Puller’s patrol, consisting of more than 500 men, 
had the mission of crossing the island of New Britain 
along a line running southeasterly from Borgen Bay to 
Dampier Strait to determine the presence of supposed 
remnants of the Japanese Cape Gloucester force in the 
wide expanses of jungle which lay in the peninsula 
below the airstrip. 

Shortly after the patrol began its trek, torrential rains 
flooded the area. Transportation of supplies via jeep 
and trail, which had been planned, was out of the ques- 
tion. The Army Air Corps dispatched a B-J7 for a drop 











MajGen W. H. Rupertus flew over enemy-held jungle 
to inspect Col O. P. Smith’s 5th Marines at Talasea. 


of food to the jungle-bound patrol, but its drop covered 
such a widespread area that marines felt the need of fox- 
holes to protect them from falling cases of K rations 
and other items of bulk. 

The Air Liaison Unit tackled the task. Maximum load 
for the Cubs was two cartons of K rations, one held on 
the rear observer’s lap, and the other crammed onto the 
writing desk behind him. Members of the patrol, as 
they advanced, marked clearing in the jungles with 
panels, and the observers would toss out the packages as 
the planes made tree-top passes. 

Every hour of daylight was utilized. As soon as one 
load was dropped the planes would return to base and 
reload. It was a common occurrence for pilots to log 
10 and 12 hours per day. 

In addition to rations, the Cubs transported barbed 
wire, tools, communications equipment, messages, and 
numerous other items. The only reported miscue was a 
near miss which deposited a box of K rations through 
Col Puller’s tent. 

The organization next lent its support to the 5th 
Marines in that regiment’s hedgehopping attack along 
the northern coast of New Britain, which took it to 
Iboki, and eventually Talasea. Small beach landing 
strips were cleared by bulldozer all along this route of 
advance, and the planes became a principal instrument 
of reconnaissance for the troops on their various 
movements. In addition, the communication system be- 
tween division headquarters and the regiment was speed- 
ed by the ability of the Cubs to land interested officers 
within a few hundred yards of the most forward troops. 

The Cubs were fired at frequently by small arms 
during this phase of their operation. Although a few 
holes were scored in their thin fabrics, there were no 
casualties from this source. 

One pilot, Cpl Hoffman, had engine trouble some 20 
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miles inside the Jap lines and was forced to ditch his 
plane in the water near the coast. Friendly natives 
rescued him and guided him safely back to the 5th 
Regiment lines about 10 days later. 


On the Talasea landing, during which the 5th Ma- 
rines suffered considerable casualties from mortar fire, 
the unit’s pilots braved weather which had grounded 
the assigned Army Air Force close support planes and 
carried much-needed blood plasma to the attacking 
troops. Risky but successful landings by the planes were 
made on the soft, sandy Talasea beaches. 

To the despair of his staff, Gen Rupertus utilized one 
of the Cubs to fly over the Talasea action and obtain an 
overall view of the landing. The general, who had made 
almost daily use of the small planes for personal recon- 
naissance and transportation, on this day decided to con- 
tribate to the fighting in more than a command capacity. 
He armed himself with a supply of hand grenades, and 
acting as bombardier, directed his pilot over suspected 
enemy position, while he carefully dropped his “bombs” 
on the unsuspecting foe below. 

Talasea brought an end to the Cape Gloucester cam- 
paign. Until the division embarked for the Russell 
Islands, the Air Liaison Unit functioned as a transport 
squadron, carrying personnel and messages to and from 
Cape Gloucester and the outlying elements of the division. 
Distance between the command post at Gloucester and 
Talasea was better than 60 miles and meant an all day 
trip by water. 

In the Russells, the division set up camp on Pavuvu, 
largest island in the group. Here, the Air Liaison Unit 
used the main road of the cocoanut covered atoll for 
its landing strip. Its principal function on Pavuvu was to 
provide transportation to Banika, main island of the Rus- 
sells, and to Guadalcanal, 60 miles away, which was head- 
quarters for the III] Amphibious Corps. 

In the meantime, through the good efforts of the late 
Col Joseph Hankins, commanding officer of Division 
Headquarters Battalion, all enlisted pilots and key main- 
tenance personnel received meritorious promotions. Thus, 
no pilot was rated lower than sergeant. 

Plans were being made for the unit to participate in 
the forthcoming Peleliu operation, but six weeks before 
the contemplated embarkation, VMO-3, a regularly as- 
signed Marine observation squadron, all naval aviators, 
with brand new OY airplanes, maintained by trained 
engineering personnel, joined the division. 

When the unit was disbanded officially, almost a year 
after its formation, Gen Rupertus personally thanked 
and congratulated each member. Although ‘none held 
flight orders, wore wings, or received flight pay, each 
pilot was recommended for and received the Air Medal. 

“This is like disowning one’s own child,” Gen Rupertus 
remarked, as he shook the hand of the last man in line 
at the unit’s farewell ceremony. US #@ MC 
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Quantities of athletic, welfare and recreation 
gear are periodically offered by the Marine Corps. 


Above: Free equipment started hobby shop. Below: 
Good all around library stocked with free books. 
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Small 


Detachment 
Special 
Services 


By IstLt Henry A. Checklou 


@ SUPPOSE YOU ARE THE SPECIAL SERVICES OFFICER 
for a reasonably large post or unit. It is your primary 
duty. You have few, if any, collateral duties. You have 
an adequate physical plant. Your enlisted staff is reason- 
ably well-trained and efficient. You, yourself, have a 
backlog of experience and special training. A good 
set-up, and all you have to worry about are such func- 
tions as athletics, education, personal affairs, movies, 
parties, other entertainment, the unit newspaper, intra- 
mural tournaments, the hobby shop, the library, and 
such other miscellaneous activities as affect welfare and 
morale. 

Enough to keep you busy, you say? 

It probably is. Now suppose that instead of being 
at a large post, you are one of two officers assigned to a 
small detachment. Your unit is in the same category 
of administration as a battalion or a larger unit. Your 
name on the station list is followed by a multiplicity of 
additional duties including special services officer. In 
this latter capacity you must oversee all the functions 
mentioned above. How happy your unit is going to 
be depends largely on how well these activities operate. 
Of course, you are working under a series of slight handi- 
caps. You have no seasoned enlisted staff to fall back 
on; instead, the men in your unit are so busy (at guard 
duty we'll say) that they are meeting themselves going 
on and coming off duty. Your physical facilities are 
sketchy to say the least. You, yourself, have had no 
previous experience or training. And most important 
of all, you lack time, because in addition to being special 
services officer you are assistant provost marshal, prop- 
erty officer, security officer, savings bond officer, and— 
but why bother to name them all? 

Headquarters points out, through the medium of Spe- 
cial Services News Letters, that all units are not taking 
advantage of everything that is offered to insure an all- 





Is recreation a problem in your detachment? 
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The author of this article explains 


how small units can obtain the necessary athletic gear, books, newspaper, hobby 


craft equipment, etc., to set up an excellent and well rounded special services 


out, all-around special services program. Another im- 
pression one gets from these news letters, particularly 
a recent one,’ is that although some units make an effort, 
they are either too late or just fail to get the well- 
known word. (For convenience, all the publications 
referred to are listed in one table. Foot-note numbers 
refer to this table.) 

There, lieutenant, is your problem. What would 
you do? Well, here is what one officer did in one small 
detachment and it worked out quite well; this is a 
resume of things learned through trial and error, the 
promptings of a good skipper, and perhaps a word or 
two from Headquarters and the Inspector General’s 
team. 

Fortunately, Lt Case History inherited an adequate 
though somewhat used quantity of gear. Taking ad- 
vantage of numerous publications? and the kind con- 
sideration of Headquarters, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
other departments, and voluminous correspondence (with 
ensuing reprimand for its quantity), he was able to 
meet the present emphasis of sports by equipping a team 
or individual in almost every sport with new equipment 
(except for baseball and football uniforms,* the need 
for the latter being met with monogrammed shirts). The 
amazing fact about getting all this gear was that it was 
free. Even such sports as skiing, ice skating, salt and 
fresh water fishing have been provided for amply. 

Equipment in need of repairs was forwarded to the 
U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia and repaired free of charge. 

An amazing amount of welfare gear such as photo 
albums, picture frames, sun glasses, writing paper, en- 
velopes, sewing kits, identification bracelets, swimming 
trunks, etc., was received without charge, by merely 
taking advantage of one Headquarters letter.* Most of 
this gear has been equitably distributed to the men on 
an expendable basis. 

Has this unit strained its local recreation funds? Be- 
lieve it or not, the gratuitous gear offered by Head- 
quarters has far exceeded the accumulation of any funds. 
Other units can do just as well by merely writing for 
current offerings to the cognizant Naval or Marine Corps 
authorities, 


As an additional note on procurement, our friend was 
able to procure for nothing such items as library books;° 
band instruments;® self entertainment scripts;’ alloca- 
tion, books, plans, etc., for the Hobby Shop; and nu- 
merous other things essential to the Special Services 
Program. 





Insofar as education® was concerned, a thorough sur- 
vey of the command was initially in order. The next 
step was to interview all hands personally (in a small 
detachment, with a little after hours time, this is not 
hard) in order to convince as many as possible of the 
value of the USAFI General Education Development Test, 
(particularly the High School Level category which, if 
satisfactorily passed, allows the individual recognition 
equivalent to that of a high school graduate by Marine 
Corps Headquarters in accordance with Letter of In- 
struction #1438. Follow this up in the cases of passing 
grades, with correspondence to the individual’s civilian 
school and chances are that it will result in the receipt 
of a diploma.) 

Information on correspondence schools was promul- 
gated and emphasized. Marine Corps Institute, Marine 
Corps Schools Extension Division, and the United States 
Armed Forces Institute are the three predominating. 
Publications relative to self-education were procured 
upon requisition to Headquarters, which in turn started 
a neat little education library. Lt Case History keeps 
abreast of the educational program by perusing such 
periodicals as All Hands,’ U. S. Naval Training Bul- 
letins, etc. : 

One expedient he uses is a personnel card similar to 
that a first sergeant usually keeps with the exception that 
it contains all the information relative to welfare which 
is normally found in the first pages of the service record. 
The cards are 5 x 8 inches in size. The reverse is left 
blank for entry of any correspondence, completion of 
courses, diplomas received, etc., pertinent to the person 
concerned. 

Advice prior to separation and other welfare informa- 
tion,'! (dependents, hospitalization, etc.) may be easily 
given if a complete file of references is on hand. Lt 
Case History procured a quantity of such through the 
Veterans Administration, Director of Personnel (Special 
Services Branch), and other agencies. 

If your outfit is a small detachment at some Naval 
Base, exploit the facilities of that Base. See if you can 
start an enlisted club'* within the barracks and possibly 
have a movie of your own. This may take a little 
heckling on your part but if it is reasonably justified, 
Headquarters will lend a sympathetic ear. Case History’s 
unit was fortunate in finding itself with a disbanded Post 
Exchange which could be converted into an enlisted 
men’s club. With voluntary help from all hands, sparked 
by the NCOs and encouraged by a few cases of beer 
during off time, plus a couple of civilians, a club was 
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formed and organized. Being an overseas command, it 
has the added advantage of serving hard liquor in addi- 
tion to anything from ice cream sodas to short orders. 
At the unit concerned, a detachment movie'® had 
already been established. It has been expanded to show 
both 35mm and 16mm training and entertainment films. 
Some question arose as to justification of such an 
elaborate set-up but it has proven its value as an aid 
to the training of such units as the fire department, 
base defense company, and barracks personnel, all of 
which are under the cognizance of the detachment. 


® SUFFICIENT PUBLICATIONS were procured to begin 
a good all around library. Books are free. Besides 
the normal fiction and non-fiction, a training library was 
installed complete with maps, aids, and charts. To these 
were added any excess Headquarters publications, period- 
icals, magazines, hobbycraft books and plans. Also cata- 
logues so the men could make mail order purchases 
(this is an overseas unit, remember). A record player 
library was added. Lt Case History was lucky enough to 
get a quantity of free records from the Armed Forces 
Radio Service.‘* These plus others from V-Discs, such 
local sources as the Red Cross and the juke box in the 
club, have developed into a sizeable and varied collec- 
tion. 

Some other ideas from Lt Case History’s experience: 
Try a photograph negative library. Ask for a loan of 
personal negatives from various detachment members. 
Keep them on file in envelopes with adequate data ex- 
plaining the contents and the owner’s name to insure 
return to respective owners upon transfer from the com- 
mand. These negatives would then be available to all 
interested members of the command and are particularly 
useful where a hobby shop photo laboratory is avail- 
able. 

Try to arrange for a couple of billiard tables, a ping 
pong table, also a well-situated reading and writing room 
close to the library. 

A unit barber shop and pressing shop is desirable. 
This is normally a post exchange activity but can be 
included in the special services program by special 
permission from the Commandant, Marine Corps. Usual- 
ly there is someone within the command experienced in 
cutting hair or the art of pressing clothes. This con- 
venience will add to the appearance of the command. 

A small space will usually suffice as a work-out room 
for the muscle men of a small detachment. An unused 
head in Case History’s detachment barracks was trans- 
formed into just such a room by removing all but elec- 
trical fixtures. Three striking bags are installed as is 
a heavy bag. In addition, a horizontal bar, sufficient 
weights, and other accessories are ready for the body 
builders. 

Band instruments® and sheet music are available to 
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all wishing to practice. Six or seven members will give 
the detachment its own swing band. 

An athletic field day consisting of a series of games 
with small cash prizes’® can result in a great lift in 
morale. It will be found that the men will not be too 
enthused before a field day begins, but once such 
events as a tug of war, rooster fight, wheel barrow race, 
and others get under way, interest mounts rapidly. 
Hold the program on a Saturday morning and top it 
off with beer and cold cuts. Normally it will result 
in requests from the men for a repeat. 

Equip the guard of the day room with time-consuming 
facilities, such as writing desks, radios, record players, 
dart boards, etc. This helps while away the time, 
especially for those required to be there while they are 
not actually on watch and not participating in any 
form of required schooling. 

It doesn’t take much to build a ball diamond or a 
touch football field. A little get-together with all avail- 
able hands, some lime, a grader and roller if available, 
and in a few hours you have adequate playing fields. 
If the going is really rough, there must be some engineer- 
ing activity nearby which canbe coerced into giving a 
little help. 

Start a Hobby Shop.* No trouble at all, since it is 
one of the most emphasized projects of the recreation 
and welfare program. By perusing a few directives and 
taking advantage of same, the unit being discussed 
found itself with an allocation of some $1500. 

Intra-mural tournaments between the men with cash'® 
or other prizes for such contests as horseshoes, small 
bore rifle and pistol, pocket billiards, and table tennis 
are boosts toward higher morale. 

Do not by-pass the unit newspaper.’® If the base to 
which the small detachment is attached does not have 
one, ask the base commander for permission. In some 
cases, permission may be granted even if there is a 
base newspaper, should reasonable justification for such 
be presented. Restrict the scope of the paper, to news 
pertinent to the members of the detachment and the 
Marine Corps as a whole. 

Public Information" regarding news-worthy activities 
of the barracks through the media of local newspapers, 
radio stations, and other agencies adds considerably to 
morale. Such events as the Marine Corps Birthday, 
competitive sports, and other items of interest (par- 
ticularly those using names of men within the command) 
create unit spirit. 

Hold parties, picnics, and dances periodically. Those 
add in no small way to the esprit de corps of the men. 
Augment these gatherings with contests of competitive 
nature and you will find more and more men attend- 
ing. 

Enter teams in all base competitions insofar as is 
possible. Enter everything and you are almost bound 
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to win a few. Stimulate competition between the local 
civilians and publicize the results, win or lose. The 
incentive to fill up the trophy case backed by the fact 
that the men are members of the Marine Corps encour- 
ages participation. 

Proximity to all facilities is an important factor. 
Case History’s unit has the advantage of having two 
buildings, ample in size, to accommodate all the facilities 
herein mentioned with a football field, softball field, 
tennis court, and horseshoe court just outside the 
barracks. 

The average reader may get the impression that this 
particular detachment is a sort of Shangri-La absorbed 
in recreation rather than attending to such prime duties 
as security, interior guard, traffic control, training, and 
other duties of more military nature. 

No such situation exists. A good portion of the men 
still thrive on their rated liberty. Others participate in 
the well known sack or horizontal drill at the first 
opportunity. However, one fact can be stated: there is 
some recreational, welfare and morale facility avail- 
able for any individual with time on his hands. 

If there is any moral to this article it is that all 
small detachment special services officers should “Read 
every solitary directive pertinent thereto, then read it 
again. If an opportunity is afforded which will benefit 
the men or the program, take immediate advantage, do 
not delay.” 


Order all necessary equipment for the spring and 
summer season in the fall and winter and vice versa. 
Know what the scoop is in your accounting and the 
keeping up of the property and cash books. Lt Case 
History found himself in a situation where Headquarters 
requested all books retroactive several months prior to 
his assumption of duty. Fortunately, his predecessor 
maintained a good record of accountability. Chapter 11, 
MCM, Letter of Instruction 1393, and the Special Serv- 
ices News Letters are your best guides. Keep the 
latter on file with the more important sections under- 
scored. 

If there is any doubt or question as to policy, a 
new addition to your program, procurement of certain 
types oi equipment, etc., which you feel may hel; 
the program, do not belay or drop it because it may 
require extensive research through hard-to-reach direc- 
tives. Make the effort to procure the directives, study 
them, and if satisfactory clarification cannot be found, 
write Headquarters and ask them. If you lack funds to 
procure some form of desirable equipment, write Head- 
quarters and ask them. 

You will find that the Director of Personnel (Special 
Services Branch) is a pretty good sort of a guy and 
will help in anyway he can, provided you know what 
you are talking about and the only way to know what 
you are talking about is to read his instructions and 
take advantage of what he has to offer. US # MC 
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LVT(A)s going in at Okinawa. Only alteration needed to equip craft as antitank vehicle would be 
mounting of 76mm gun. Employment of LVT would require careful coordination with tanks and artillery. 





The Role of the LVT 


® Prior To 1940 THE THINKING OF THE AVERAGE 
marine in terms of combat units seldom went beyond 
brigades, and indeed the concept of brigade operations 
did not penetrate very far down the line. Today how- 
ever, the marine is accustomed to thinking in terms of a 
division, and school problems involving operations of 
amphibious corps are presented to field officers of short 
service. This vast broadening of Marine thought in all 
ranks is indeed phenomenal considering the brief time 





By Maj Victor J. Croizat 





during which the concept of the division has been 
present. 

By the end of World War II the organization of a 
Marine division as well as its equipment and technique 
of employment was adequate for the type of combat 
involved. Such a blanket statement is made with due 
regard to the deficiencies which often were evident. In 
this category can be mentioned such items as insufficient 
motor transport for large scale operations, and lack of 
suitable scouting vehicles for division reconnaissance 
units. However, in general, the Marine division had 
evolved as a unit well suited to successfully establish a 
beachhead against Japanese forces in the Pacific. 
























The author thinks that the LVT(A) (5) could be modified to mount a 76mm gun 
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for antitank defense. He visualizes an armored amphibian battalion with three 
companies equipped with present LVT(A) (5)s and one company with LVT (A) (6)s 


The evolution of the Marine division, its organization, 
equipment and employment was influenced by two main 
factors; the enemy and the terrain. Since the terrain 
that a Marine division fought over was restricted in 
size and involved an over-water approach, the emphasis 
of thought was placed on the establishment of the beach- 
head. In the majority of cases the establishment of a 
beachhead was sufficient to insure success. Thus the 
need to develop an organization for a land campaign 
was not paramount. Indeed the employment of Marine 
forces in the Pacific was predicated on the fact that they 
were trained in amphibious warfare and equipped for 
that type of operation. 

The objective of Marine commanders thus became one 
of continual improvement in technique of ship to shore 
operation and the establishment of the beachhead. Be- 
yond that there was very little need to plan because 
maneuver room for large units (below division strength) 
did not exist and the terrestrial logistic problem was 
essentially solved by moving supplies to the beach and 
into proper dumps. In its essence the operation of a 
Marine division resolved itself into a frontal attack with 
short land supply lines. The supply was concentrated 
in the center of the beachhead and fed the expanding 
fan of attack without excessive difficulty. In general, 
land operations involved an arched front with flanks rest- 
ing on the beach and with a rear protected primarily by 
the naval and air forces. 


® THE ENEmy that was encountered possessed a keen 
sense of terrain and organized it well. He possessed good 
artillery, excellent infantry and infantry weapons. In 
general, he lacked air strength and was woefully deficient 
in armored forces. He had the advantage of knowing 
thoroughly the terrain but once the action began his 
movements were restricted. In brief, he fought statically 
although with great vigor and tenacity. 

Today the Japanese have been defeated and the Pacific 
belongs, in a sense, to the United States. Demobilization 
and demilitarization leave us with little of our former 
strength. However, we retain a wealth of experience and 
with this we can continue our planning for what the 
future may bring. 

In order to make any plans for the future it is neces- 
sary that the planner make certain assumptions. These 
assumptions must be based on certain established facts, 
and probabilities derived from these facts. Therefore 
let us make the following reasonable assumptions. First, 


let us assume that we can expect to enter into combat 
with that material now in our war reserves. Second, 
that materiel in our war reserves will remain essentially 
the same as that with which we ended the war. Third, 
that our missions will involve amphibious operations 
against enemy held shores. Fourth, that any potential 
enemy will have had access to information on our organi- 
zation, equipment, and method of operation. Fifth, that 
we will have sufficient personnel to form division-size 
units and that these units will be organized generally 
in a manner to compare with a Marine division at the 
end of the war. 

Accepting these as reasonable assumptions, let us 
analyze two of the many problems faced in the last war 
and which may influence future operations. 


@ PROBLEM NUMBER ONE: in all landing operations 
there is a critical time at which naval gunfire lifts. At this 
time infantry with its organic weapons lands. For a varia- 
ble length of time this infantry finds itself with a mini- 
mum of fire support. Problem number one, then, is how 
can we eliminate or reduce this time to a negligible 
degree. It must be pointed out that this critical time 
interval was continually reduced during the war by the 
adoption of methods designed to improve control over 
and performance of naval gunfire and air support. How- 
ever the problem still remains, although in a reduced 
form. 

Problem number two, one which has not required 
much ‘prior attention, is antitank defense. As mentioned 
previously the evolution of the organization, equipment 
and employment of a Marine division was influenced 
by the enemy we fought and the terrain we fought on. 
Since the terrain was restricted and the enemy’s armored 
forces completely ineffective we developed a division 
which is inadequately equipped, insufficiently trained, and 
poorly organized to combat a well-directed armored 
attack, Not in all of the Pacific campaigns did a Marine 
division receive an attack from an armored force 
equipped with machines comparable to ours. That such 
a situation will again develop seems remote indeed. 

The two problems postulated can be dealt with together. 
For it is at the time when unsupported infantry finds 
itself on the beach that it is particularly vulnerable to 
tank attack. Thus we must seek in our war reserves 
for a weapon which can move from ship to shore with 
the infantry, traverse practically all types of terrain, 
and be capable of employment in artillery support as 
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well as antitank defense. This weapon is found in the 
armored amphibian tractor. 

What characteristics has the LVT(A) which enables 
it to perform such a role? First and foremost it is an 
amphibious self-propelled track laying vehicle. Many 
marines will recall the campaigns during which there 
were times and places that only the LVT could move. 
In this connection it is also interesting to note the many 
favorable reports on the employment of LVTs in arctic 
and antarctic regions. Wheeled vehicles have been found 
unsatisfactory, and even caterpillar tractors, lacking 
buoyancy, have deferred to the LVT. Second, the 
LVT(A) possesses armor generally sufficient to deflect 
small arms fire and shell fragments. Third, it carries an 
on-board supply of ammunition, and resupply is handled 
by cargo LVTs immediately available in a minimum of 
time because they are organic to the LVT(A) unit. 
Fourth, the LVT(A) transports its own gun crew, and 
can if necessary move limited number of infantry. Fifth, 
the LVT(A) carries its own communication equipment. 

There are naturally many inherent defects in the 
LVT(A) which detract from its effectiveness. It is 
large, not very maneuverable, requires generous quan- 
tities of fuel and frequent maintenance. One of its prin- 
cipal deficiencies is its present armament. 

Armed with the 75mm howitzer the present LVT- 
(A) (5) is capable of assuming an artillery role, but such 
armament would reduce its effectiveness in an antitank 
role. It is believed that modification of the LVT(A) (5) 
to mount a 76mm gun is practicable and that such can 
be accomplished within present capabilities. It is visual- 
ized that the armored amphibian battalion then would 
consist of four operating companies, three companies 
equipped with the present LVT(A) (5) and one company 
equipped with a 76mm gun LVT—let’s call it the 
LVT(A) (6). 


® ONE SUCH BATTALION would be attached to a Marine 
division. In the assault landing one LVT(A) (5) com- 
pany would support each of the two normally assigned 
assault regimental combat teams. The third LVT(A) (5) 
Company would remain in general support. Forward 
observers would be attached to the assault units to 
coordinate and direct fires just as in normal artillery 
practice. The overall plan of employment would be dic- 
tated in the Division Artillery Annex of the Operation 
Order, and the present principles governing the employ- 
ment of artillery would apply. Since there are 18 
LVT(A)(5)s per company in a wartime LVT(A) bat- 
talion this would make available to the infantry through- 
out its ship to shore movement the support of the 
equivalent in numbers of over three artillery battalions. 
The fire power of the LVT(A) (5)s would be less than 
the 105mm howitzers now assigned to three artillery 
battalions. However, even if it is found impossible to 
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modernize the present LVT(A) (5) by mounting 105mm 
howitzers, the 75mm howitzer could render effective 
support at ranges and targets impracticable for naval 
gunfire or air. 

The LVT(A) (6) company would operate as directed 
in the Antitank Defense Annex to the Division Opera- 
tion Order. Its disposition and employment would be 
for the purpose of furnishing a strong antitank defense 
force immediately available to the division commander. 
This force would be retained primarily for this role and 
would function as support artillery only in emergency 
and under the Division commander’s order. The 
LVT(A) (6) company of 18 76mm guns would be the 
Division commander’s ace in the hole in case of tank 
attack and he would not jeopardize this primary function 
by utilizing this force to supplement artillery fires unless 
such a secondary role would become vital to the success 
of his mission. 









# It Is EVIDENT that 18 76mm guns would far surpass 
any antitank force presently available to a Marine di- 
vision. The 37mm gun assigned antitank missions in 
the regimental weapons company and infantry battalion 
antitank platoon in late war tables of organization is no 
longer capable of effective use. Even if this weapon 
were to be superseded by a 57mm AT gun we still 
wouldn’t have a truly powerful weapon in the hands 
of the division commander. Present armor requires a 
heavy punch for destructive penetration. A_ liberal 
sprinkling of rocket launchers throughout infantry units 
should be retained and due attention should be given 
to the potential value of the recoiless rifle. Probably ‘ 
the 57mm gun could also be retained for local AT de- 
fense. However, even these weapons would not compare 
to the LVT(A) (6) in answering the need for a suitable 
antitank defense force on the division level. 

Using LVT(A) (5), as artillery support would not 
usurp the role of the artillery regiment. The present 
artillery regiment of a Marine Division (War Tables) 
has three battalions of 105mm howitzers and one bat- 
talion of 155mm howitzers. This unit obviously has 
more fire power in terms of projectile weight and range 
than an armored amphibian tractor battalion of four 
companies each with 18 LVT(A)s. Then, too, the tradi- 
tional artillery organization has a wealth of combat- 
tested experience. This latter factor strongly colors the 
thinking of commanders and cannot easily be replaced 
by a technique which is as yet relatively untried. In 
this connection it is the writer’s belief that present 
wheeled artillery will be replaced someday by self- 
propelled amphibious weapons similar in design to the 
present LVT(A). To an amphibious force the value of 
amphibious vehicles is obvious. And it must be em- 
phasized that the value of amphibious vehicles is not 
restricted by any means to ship to shore operation. Ter- 
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rain which is considered impassable to wheeled vehicles 
and even tracked vehicles is often negotiated by LVTs. 
Operations in Alaska’s mud and snow support this 
remark, 

Adhering to our original assumptions, we find that 
the only alteration required in war reserve materiel to 
accomplish cur purpose is the mounting of a 76mm gun 
on the LVT(A). We also accept the fact that the 105mm 
howitzer would prove more desirable than the present 
75mm howitzer. But we consider such a modification of 
the present LVT(A) (5) not strictly within the current 
means. Further, we find that the changes required in 
organization are minor and generally retain the form 
of the present war tables of organization. In the tech- 
nique of employment of the LVT(A) (5) we have in- 
serted this vehicle between naval gunfire-air support, and 
formal artillery support. In its artillery function the 
LVT(A) (5) would, upon the landing of normal artil- 
lery, assume the role of assault guns in direct support of 
infantry and as a supplement to normal artillery. The 
LVT(A)(5) therefore, requires that it be carefully 
assimilated into artillery plans. In the technique of 
employment of the LVT(A) (6) (76mm gun) we have 





In battle readiness, these amphibious vehicles make their way toward the beach on Vieques Island 
on D-Day, last spring. Would the mounting of 76mm gun solve problem of an adequate antitank defense? 
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provided the division commanded with a mobile antitank 
defense force designed to protect his division at the 
critical time when an armored attack would be particu- 
larly ruinous. The employment of the 76mm gun 
LVT(A) (6) would require careful coordination with 
artillery and tanks as well as with the infantry. 

In summary, we find that the LVT(A) with recom- 
mended modifications can furnish the solution to two of 
the problems of vital importance in future amphibious 
operations. The solution of these problems; i.e., con- 
tinuous artillery support for landing forces on restricted 
beaches and immediate antitank defense at the same 
time, is possible without major changes in materiel and 
organization. Insofar, as major changes in technique 
of employment are concerned, they too are not extreme. 
The thoughts expressed by artillery and other officers 
relative to the employment of the LVT(A) in the roles 
aforementioned have already appeared in print both in 
official training directives and in periodicals. The con- 
cept of the employment of the LVT(A) as artillery and 
an antitank weapon therefore already exists, and it re- 
mains only to smooth out the details of desired operation, 
and train accordingly. US# MC 
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By LtCol Robert D. Heinl, Jr 


#® NOBODY—EXCEPT A FEW ADMINISTRATIVE ZEALOTS 
and perhaps the Washington office of International Busi- 
ness Machines—is satisfied with the present Marine 
Corps nomenclature for the first three enlisted pay- 
grades. 

If you question the foregoing assertion, just go up 
to ex-Sergeant Major Fieldesk, and ask him how he likes 
being addressed as “Master Sergeant,” or, if you want 
some firm, well-clarified views on the subject, flag down 
former Gunnery Sergeant Buttplate. 

The fact is, from the top of the Marine Corps to the 
bottom, all hands feel ill at ease with the present staff 
NCO titles, just as they sense a deprivation in the loss 
of such institutions as the gunnery sergeant, or, though 
he is beyond the scope of this complaint, the Marine 
Gunner. 

Just how did we come to jettison the cranky, ana- 
chronistic, well-loved titles by which Marine staff non- 
commissioned officers have been so long known? 

There are two main answers to that question, even 
though the lower echelons and the rear ranks may have 
been inclined to suspect that the departure from our 
established way of doing things in this respectwas an- 
other one of those “it’s just our policy” changes. 

The first, and prime justification for dehydrating our 
enlisted rank structure of its colorful Drum Majors, 
Sergeant Majors, Quartermaster Sergeants, Paymaster 
Sergeants, Gunnery Sergeants, Supply Sergeants, First 
Sergeants, and Platoon Sergeants, arose as an incident— 
almost—-in the long-delayed (and much needed) over- 
all shakeup, which is still sweeping cobwebs, litter, 
and dead cockroaches out/of Marine Corps personnel 
accounting procedures. 

As an essential element in this paperwork catharsis, 
it became apparent that an IBM machine could do the 
work of 10 file-clerks and could outthink, or at least 
out-remember, almost as many officers. But an obstacle 
to introduction of machine records was the number of 
variables presented to the machines by our array of 
differing yanks in the first three pay-grades. Moreover, 
however’ much we liked the soldierly sound of the fa- 
miliar titles, it was a fact that the diversification and 
increasé of military specialties had so far outrun the 
dozen-odd titles that—even with such modifying sub- 
titles as (Mess), (CP), (Band), (QM) and the like— 
the existing rank structure had stopped being adequately 
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describing. 

With the sieved which cast this decision, 
neither I, nor, I imagine, any marine who goes into 
the quegion “ae (allyson ial why tank: But at this 
point, it becomes a matter of interest to examine the | 
choice of the three names which were selected to indi- 
cate the three pay-grades, that is, why did we hit upon 
Master Sergeant, Technical Sergeant, and Staff Sergeant? 

It seems apparent—and I would like to see what 
arguments could be produced to the contrary—that, in 
selection of those three particular rank-names, the Marine 
Corps went overboard for the deceptive principle that 
inter-Service uniformity in itself is an important virtue. 
That is, simply because the Army and the Air Force— 
as of 1947—had certain mutually uniform rank-titles 
with some standing (but not much, as it turned out) 
within their particular enlisted rating ladders, it appeared 
suddenly attractive to our own administrators that the 
Marine Corps adopt the same titles. Only because of 
the illusory fool’s-gold of uniformity. 


@ Tue Nnarure of the trap into which we had fallen 
soon became apparent. Within less than two years of our 
imitation of the Army’s rank-titles, not only the Army 
itself, but the Air Force as well, had adopted wholly 
revised, and mutually different, names for the ratings 
we had just gulped down. The net result of all this, 
which is the situation we are now confronted with, is that 
the Marine Corps finds itself saddled with rank-names 
that please nobody, have no roots in Marine Corps 
tradition, and are just as non-uniform as if we had 
never pusillanimously abandoned the gunnery sergeant — 
or the sergeant major. 

Admitting that the situation is unsatisfactory in 
terms of traditional value, that is, of morale value, 
although properly efficient from an administrative stand- 
point, it seems to me that there exists a remedy which 
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ie only reason why some marines might not want 
‘Festore gunnery sergeant rank on the foregoing basis 
“again the question of function—and the answer is the 


same as for sergeant major. Let the SSN describe the 


function, and let the rank tell merely the pay-grade— 
and most important, proclaim that the holder of that 
rank is a marine. Nobody is going to mistake a gun- 
nery sergeant for a member of an Engineer Special 
Brigade. 

Probably the weakest case in the group is that for 
platoon sergeant, largely because that rank-title repre- 
sents less Marine tradition, having, in fact, been officially 
adopted only in 1935. Some, in fact, would probably 
argue that staff sergeant is about as satisfactory as 
platoon sergeant even from the viewpoint of Marine 
traditionalism. My choice of the former rank derives 
solely from the fact that platoon sergeant was uniquely 
a Marine rank, whereas staff sergeant has associations 
with other Services. 

Well, there it is. 

The proposal is harmless, even to the administrators 
and the IBM machines, and, if adopted, would prove 
to be a shot of adrenalin to the individual morale of a 
good many NCOs, not to mention the general esprit of 
the Corps. What is more, now is the time to act. Within 
less than a year, there will be new tables of organization 
and a new Marine Corps Manual. If we change the 
ratings after these have come out, just imagine the 
blizzard of pen-changes which would result. 


If you want your gunnery sergeant back, it is now 
or never. US # MC 
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Sub-zero Arctic conditions will be simulated in 
the new low temperature test facility which is now 
under construction in the Internal Combustion 
Engine Laboratory of the Naval Engineering Ex- 
periment Station at Annapolis. Temperatures as 
low as 85 degrees below zero will be produced. 
This new facility has been designed for the testing 
of internal combustion engines, their parts and 
accessories, plus fuels and lubricating oils at low 
temperature. It is also probable that a 5-inch gun 
mount will be installed for the purpose of testing 
hydraulic oils. 


A robot device that can send 60 messages simul- 
taneously from a supersonic missile is being used by 
the Navy to obtain data on guided aerial weapons. 
The device has a radio-telemetering system which 
sends messages to two ground control stations, 
where they are recorded. It is in service at the 
Navy’s ordnance test station, located at Inyokern, 


Calif. 


Marine Corps Organized Reserve Aviation will 
form three additional fighter squadrons and three 
supporting air detachments by July 1, according to 
Headquarters, Marine Corps. VMF 541 will be lo- 
cated at Birmingham, Ala.; VMF 441 at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; and VMF 113 will be at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. These additions will make a total of 30 
Marine reserve fighter squadrons and 25 air de- 
tachments. The squadrons will fly F4U Corsairs 
and each will have an authorized strength of 40 
pilots, 10 aviation ground officers, and 145 enlisted 
personnel. 


The rocket power plant for the U. S. Air Force’s 
new X-2 plane, successor in series to the X-1—the 
first plane to exceed the speed of sound (782 mph 
at sea level) —is in the final stages of development 
by the Propeller Division of Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration. Like its predecessor, the X-2 will not be a 
military aircraft, but will be employed solely as a 
flying research and development laboratory. The 
preliminary mission of this aircraft will be to ex- 
plore the problems of trans-sonic and super-sonic 
flight. From a power and drag standpoint, however, 
the X-2 has been designed to obtain higher speed 
than the X-1. 





A $600-a-year, four year scholarship to the son 
of an officer, warrant officer, petty officer, or non- 
commissioned officer on the active or retired list 
of the Navy or Marine Corps, or to the sons of 
deceased persons in the above categories is being 
offered by the Trustees of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Applications for the scholarship may be 
obtained from the Dependents Service Branch, Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel. They must be returned 
to the Bureau prior to June 20. 


USS Des Moines, rated as the world’s most pow- 
erful, the new cruiser is the first to have a com- 
pletely automatic rapid-fire battery of nine 8-inch 
guns. The vessel has a speed “in excess of 30 
knots.” The automatic firing feature eliminates am- 
munition handling—one of the most dangerous and 
difficult phases of naval warfare. In addition to the 
8-inch battery, the Des Moines has a secondary bat- 
tery of twelve twin-mount 5-inch guns, twenty 3-inch 
anti-aircraft guns, and twelve automatic 20mms. 


The Northrop XF-89, the Air Force’s newest all- 
weather fighter, is undergoing flight tests at Muroc, 
Calif., Air Force Base, where it made its first flight 
on 16 August 1948. The thin winged XF-89 is 
specially designed for tactical operations at night or 
under unfavorable weather conditions. It has a 
crew of two, a pilot and radar observer, both of 
whom can be “exploded” clear of the plane by 
pilot-ejection seats if the plane must be abandoned 
at high speeds. Powered by two Allison J-35 en- 
gines, each rated at 4,000 pounds thrust, the “Scor- 
pion” is in the 600 mph class. 


A C-54 Skymaster 4-engined transport, specially 
modified for the USAF Bombardment School and 
the only one of its type in existence was delivered 
to the school recently from the Middletown Air Ma- 
teriel Area, Pa. The training ship is equipped with 
21 student positions, each including table, chair, 
safety belt, and lamp. For every two positions a 
navigation instrument panel is installed, containing 
an altimeter and gyrosyn compass, as well as a true 
airspeed indicator, a device with which few Air 
Force planes are provided. The aircraft is equipped 
with seven Loran sets, four radio compasses, and 
four radar altimeters. 
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An Organized Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Platoon, the first to be activated during fiscal 1949, 
came into existence recently at Kansas City, Mo. 
A total of 30 platoons have been authorized, but 
23 will have to wait until fiscal 1950 for actuation. 
The 30 platoons will have a combined strength of 
60 officers and 1,500 enlisted personnel. Their ac- 
tivation is part of a planned 50 per cent expansion 
in the Organized Reserve during fiscal 1950. 


A Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories Field 
Station was recently established at Fort Bliss, Texas. 
This station, designated as Number i, will pro- 
vide the personnel and equipment required to per- 
form certain Signal Corps radar, communications, 
upper atmosphere research, and photographic func- 
tions in connection with Guided Missile Research 
Development activities at White Sands Proving 
Grounds. 


Aviation personnel in both regular Marine squad- 
rons and Marine Air Organized Reserve squadrons 
may apply for a new correspondence course cover- 
ing the basic principles and developments in jet 
propulsion being offered by the Marine Corps In- 
stitute. The course is designed to help keep pace 
with the shift of military aircraft to jet type planes 
and is intended as an auxiliary means of indoctri- 
nating personnel in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of jet reaction engines and to prepare 
them for further study in resident jet schools. 


A supersonic parachute, capable of lowering deli- 
cate research instruments from rockets shot into the 
upper atmosphere, has recently been developed. 
Known as a “rotochute,” the device resembles a 
giant dart with a whirling propeller on its tip. It 
can carry a 20-to-30 pound load of instruments. 
The most successful rotochute thus developed is 
about four feet long, eight inches wide. Its pro- 
peller or “vanes,” when fully opened in flight ex- 
tend about eight feet. The rotochute, with instru- 
ments inclosed, is carried to the upper atmosphere 
inside a rocket. At the peak of the rocket’s flighi, 
the rotochute is expelled. As it falls and the air 
becomes denser, its blades begin to revolve and are 
gradually forced out into a horizontal position. 
This acts as a brake, and the device is slowed from 
supersonic speed to about 27 mph. 





Television has been accepted by the Navy as a 
means of mass personnel training and will soon 
constitute a part of the standard curriculum of 
Naval Science training. The first Navy educational 
television network opened at the Naval Television 
Studios at the Special Devices Center, Sands Points, 
L. I. The first program consisted of a series of 
ordnance and gunnery lectures beamed to the third 
year class at the Merchant Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y., an air distance of 4.7 miles. 


Ten B-35 “flying-wing” aircraft are being con- 
verted from reciprocating engines to turbo-jet en- 
gines by the U. S. Air Force. This modernization 
is now in progress at the Northrop Aircraft Plant 
at Hawthorne, Calif. The other three of 13 B-35- 
type planes which were produced by Northrop will 
continue to be used for static tests and further flight 
testing. 


Routine mechanical checks on the Navy’s Doug- 
las R5D four-engined transport planes can be done 
in half the usual time at the Naval Air Station, 
Patuxent, Md., by using a new type maintenance 
dock developed there. The 127-foot versatile check 
stand features built-in oil filling and draining fa- 
cilities, an engine washing and drying system, its 
own system of lights trained directly into wheel 
walls and inspection holes, and its own tool cribs. 
Although designed primarily for the R5D (DC-4), 
the new check stand can also be fitted to the larger 
Douglas DC-6. The entire stand can be disassem- 
bled and fitted into the plane it services for airlift 
to a new site. 


New and more deadly war gases far more toxic 
than lewisite or mustard are under test and develop- 
ment at the Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, 
Maryland, by the Chemical Corps of the Army. 
Edgewood research has progressed, with the Ger- 
man wartime “Tabun” or first of the “G” series 
as a base, to even more toxic gases. This series, also 
known as the “Green Ring Three,” so-called because 
of the method of designation, comprises deadly 
“nerve” gases, which have been dubbed “psycholog- 
ical” gases because under certain conditions they 
might cause irresponsible behavior among victims. 
Small quantities of these gases inhaled or on the 


skin are lethal. 
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Vogel 


#@ A PROMINENT BRITISH OFFICER, WITH HIS 
tongue safely in his cheek, once made the witty 
comment during World War II that there are four 
types of modern warfare—land, sea, air, and hot 
air. The first three are well understood; the last— 
pyschological warfare—is still a considerable mys- 
tery to many. 

In a large sense, it is unfortunate that so many of 
us should have so little knowledge of psychological 
warfare. For many nations, including some whose 
ideologies and policies are quite alien to ours, have 
become quite subtle in its uses during recent years, 
and in general it has played so important a role in 
international affairs since the advent of Hitler in 
1933 that no thinking American can either ignore 
its existence or be indifferent to its potentialities. 

In reality, of course, there is nothing new about 
- psychological warfare. 





Themistocles had in- 
scriptions engraved up- 
on stones for the Ioni- 
ans to read, and Gen- 
ghis Khan, whose 


forces were relatively 








small in number, terri- 
fied his enemies by planting rumors concerning both 
his “vast hordes” of men and their barbaric behav- 
ior. Indeed, so effective was the Khan’s propaganda 
that it not only served its purpose then, but even 
now, more than 700 years later, the average student 
of history finds it difficult to distinguish legend from 
fact. In our own history, of course, Tom Paine’s 
Common Sense so affected millions of readers, in- 
cluding the conservative Gen Washington, that it 
was unquestionably a strong factor behind the ul- 
timate Declaration of Independence, and it is at 
least equally evident that the 16 essays on The 
Crisis constituted a significant contribution to the 
morale necessary to keep the colonies in the actual 


fight. 


Nevertheless, many of us have not been particu- 
larly alert to the significance of psychological war- 
fare, and some of us, unfortunately, failing to com- 
prehend it fully, have actually been averse to its use. 
There are strong reasons responsible for such atti- 
tudes. For one thing, the average American, cher- 
ishing integrity and sincerity and proud of the fact 
that he is forthright and honest, is often inclined to 
regard propaganda as mere insincerity or outright 
trickery. Indeed, to most Americans the very word 
propaganda itself has an unpleasant connotation. 
And for another reason, of course, many of us, 
trained to be “specific” and “factual,” have often 
been unwittingly impervious to the tremendous im- 
pact which “ideas” in general may have upon peo- 
ple. It may be a cynical statement, but the fact re- 
mains that a hundred thousand repetitions—even of 
gibberish—can usually make a truth. In any event, 
totalitarian nations have surely cashed in heavily 
on that very principle. 

Among the military, too, psychological warfare 
has only recently come to be regarded as a power- 
ful entity in itself. Lacking the tangible qualities 
of field and sea operations, and with its results often 
obscured or unobservable for months or even years, 
psychological warfare has had relatively little ap- 
peal for men accustomed to action. It is quite natu- 
ral that that should be the case. For the military art 
is predicated on certain precise and highly demand- 
ing principles, and propaganda is seemingly neither 
precise nor definite. It is impelled against the en- 
emy by no ballistic laws, and it is encased in no 
steel which can insure effective penetration. It has 
none of the apparent reality of even the simplest bul- 
let or shell, and at best it is merely an “idea” rather 
than an actuality. And to complicate matters, if it 
is improperly used, it may, like other forms of gas 
warfare, redound to the great disadvantage of 
those employing it. 
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That, then, is essentially the case against it. There is, 
however, a compelling and cogent case in its favor, and 
many of our high-echelon military men, recognizing the 
facts, have come to accept them. But that in itself is by 
no means enough. For unless every military man has 
an understanding of what psychological warfare actually 
is—and how it can be used and what it can accomplish— 
it is of no more use than a ship which cannot be steered 
or a gun which cannot be fired. For that very reason 
the officers of our services owe it to themselves to 
approach the subject with an open mind and to make 
every effort to discover its remarkable potentialities. 


® EssenTiay, psychological warfare is propaganda 
used for the attainment of military ends and supported 
by military, political, and economic measures. Thus, 
like a military operation itself, psychological warfare 
does not depend upon hunches or hit-or-miss guesses 
but on careful planning and information shrewdly co- 
ordinated with other policies and forces. 

Obviously, then, the first demand of psychological 
warfare is that it be objective. Surprisingly enough, 
however, this simple precept is quite often ignored. On 
many occasions, particularly during combat, there is a 
strong temptation to call names and to issue threats— 
a procedure hardly effective against a foe militarily 
strong and determined. Hitler, for example, was readily 
able to intimidate weak nations eager to avoid war or 
on the verge of collapse, but similar tactics had no real 
effect either on us or on the British. It is usually sense- 
less for a commander in the field to tell hard-fighting 
enemy troops exactly what he thinks of them. They may 
look like apes—and they may even be apes—but to tell 
them that not only stiffens their resistance and defeats 
the purpose of psychological warfare but impedes the 
military operation itself. The purpose of combat is to 
overcome the enemy, and it must therefore be apparent 
that psychological warfare which in any way antag- 
onizes opposing forces is at powerful odds with that 
purpose. 

But although that fact may be accepted in principle, 
it is sometimes quite difficult to accept in actual practice. 
On several occasions during the last war, for example, 
certain officers involved one way or another in leaflet 
drops were exceedingly reluctant to risk their lives or 
the lives of others for the sake of propaganda which they 
considered too “soft” or too “mild.” What they often 
wanted was sheer blood and thunder, and it sometimes 
required more skill and time to “sell” the leaflets to 
them than to the enemy. Such incidents are unfortunate. 
But they will not be eliminated in the future until our 
officers and men are trained to realize that they can no 
more wage psychological warfare on the basis of emotion 
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than they can an amphibious operation. 

The second demand of psychological warfare is that 
it be based on an extensive and current knowledge of the 
enemy. That, of course, means not only that those con- 
ducting such warfare must be conversant with the lan- 
guage of the enemy, but with his customs, his modes of 
thought, and his strengths and weaknesses, too. And it 
also assumes that every effort will be made to calculate 
the state of the enemy mind on the basis of weekly and 
even daily events. 


The latter is no easy task, but it can be accomplished 
by various means. Thus, for example, prisoners of war 
may prove exceedingly helpful in providing critical clues 
to the nature of enemy morale in particular areas, and 
enemy news and statements may be incredibly valuable. 
Indeed, the better the information about the enemy, the 
better the propaganda against him will be. 


A third demand of psychological warfare is that it be 
authoritative or official. For that reason alone it must 
be carefully coordinated with propaganda elsewhere and 
at other times. If, for example, one tells the enemy one 
thing in one place and another thing in another place, 
the statements will invariably be utilized by the enemy 
to his own advantage. In that way he may be able com- 
pletely to discredit the propaganda used against him. 
For example, were we to make commitments to one 
group which conflicted with promises to others, we 
would ultimately be believed by neither—no matter what 
we said. Similarly, one cannot say one thing about 
the Germans to the Japanese and another thing about 
the Germans to the Germans themselves. The two theatres 
of war may be far off, but statements have a remarkable 
way of getting from place to place. Even supposedly 
“trivial” matters must be treated seriously. Suppose, 
for example, that we dropped leaflets in civilian areas 
which stated that, contrary to enemy reports, we had 
lost not 47 ships in a recent sea engagement but merely 
two. Then suppose further that, on the basis of later 
information, our radio news agencies broadcast to our 
own people that the price of victory was five ships. The 
announcement may be the absolute truth to the last 
detail, but what happens? The enemy, picking up the 
leaflet and monitoring the radio, simply issues a propa- 
ganda statement quoting both sources. “See,” he tells 
his people in effect. “You can’t believe a word they 
say.’ Or, if he wants to expose his neck a bit more, 
he may add that the enemy has revised his estimates 
—and that he, too, is revising his. In other words, 
“They didn’t lose 47 ships as we told you last week; 
they actually lost 55.” How long can an enemy get 
away with untruths? Ask Goebbels and the Japanese 
wartime government. In any event, it is imperative that 
standard policies be established by government and mili- 
tary officials repsonsible for such policies; they cannot 
be determined or altered by individuals who are con- 








cerned chiefly with the problem of temporary expediency. 

The propaganda of psychological warfare may be 
divided into two main categories: strategic and tactical. 
The former consists of propaganda intended to achieve 
a certain long-range effect, and its policies are therefore 
not always apparent to the average individual. Tactical 
propaganda, on the other hand, is generally utilized for 
a particular purpose against a particular group, usually 
local enemy forces. 

Further classifications involve other considerations. 
Thus, propaganda may be offensive or defensive, and it 
may be either missionary, discordant, consolidating, or 
countering. 

Missionary propaganda is intended simply to effect a 
change in the allegiance of those addressed. The propa- 
ganda of Themistocles, urging the Ionians to join his 
forces, is a basic example of this type of propaganda. 


@ DiscORDANT PROPAGANDA, which operates on the 
principle of divide-and-conquer, was widely and effec- 
tively used by the Nazis in their efforts to subdue various 
nations. It is the kind of propaganda which plays one 
group against another. Thus, for example, it may inform 
enlisted men that their officers are selfish and incompe- 
tent; it may announce to Army troops that they cannot 
win under given conditions because the Navy has failed 
to get supplies to them; it may inform civilians that they 
are being bombed because of the inefficiency of their 
military forces; and it may tell men in the field that 
they are foolish to fight for civilians at home who are 
living the life of ease. Its possibilities are virtually 
infinite. 

Consolidating propaganda is usually used against areas 
under occupation. Its purpose is to effect obedience to 
occupation forces. 

Counter-propaganda has as its purpose the refutation 
of specific enemy charges and statements. 

The media by which propaganda may be addressed to 
an enemy are quite varied and include radio, leaflets, 
loudspeakers, photographs, posters, novelties, and sev- 
eral others. But although each may be exceedingly effec- 
tive under certain circumstances, it is not necessarily 
true that any one medium may be substituted for another 
indiscriminately. That fact cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, for it is sometimes difficult for even a trained 
psychological warfare officer to apply, and there is no 
doubt that under certain conditions impulsive or ill-timed 
use of some particular medium may have the opposite 
effect of that intended. 

Thus, for example, the loudspeaker has been especially 
abused by many who have failed to consider its serious 
limitations. Where the enemy is isolated or encircled, 
and obviously in dire straits, it is usually a sensible pro- 
cedure to move the loudspeaker truck into position for 
use. Under such conditions it is frequently quite suc- 
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cessful. Unfortunately, however, some combat command- 
ers, noting its success in such situations, have attempted 
to employ the loudspeaker under less fortuitous circum- 
stances. In such instances it not only draws fire from 
the enemy, but it often fails because it has nothing 
really tangible to offer the enemy. If it is knocked out 
by a shell, its ensuing silence may encourage the enemy; 
and if it fails to induce men to surrender, its very fail- 
ure may sour commanders against it under conditions 
where it actually could be employed to good advantage. 
Like any other weapon, it cannot be used indiscriminately 
under all circumstances. 

In any event, however, various media demand vari- 
ous skills in order to be effective. In some instances 
more damage can be done by the fumbling and bungling 
of well-meaning amateurs lacking the qualifications for 
serious psychological warfare than by almost any other 
means. Most of us have a fairly high regard for our 
own powers of persuasion, and there is a strong tempta- 
tion for us to attempt to use them too often—sometimes 
in circumstances where it is best not to try. Suggestions 
for propaganda are always in order, and any officer who 
has given some thought to the matter should feel per- 
fectly free to make them at every opportunity. But such 
suggestions or ideas should not be offered as dogmatic 
truths or infallible gems of wisdom. It is an accepted 
fact that a radar expert is usually not the man to lead 
a charge or the navigator the one to administer the 
hypodermic syringe—although they may be quite capable 
of doing so. It is equally true that not all of us are 
qualified either to write or to evaluate propaganda— 
although again, we may be. 

In general, six requisites are necessary for the psycho- 
logical warfare expert. These are: 


1. A working knowledge of the language, customs, 
and traditions of the enemy to be addressed. 

2. A definite comprehension of information tech- 
niques. 

3. An ability to present ideas and facts clearly. (This 
is a bare minimum in that respect.) 

4. An adequate knowledge of national policy. 

5. An adequate understanding of military and naval 
operations and warfare. 

6. A reasonably comprehensive background in such 
studies as psychology, sociology, and history. 

It is, of course, obvious that few of us can meet all of 
those demands. For that reason psychological warfare is 
usually conducted by sections or teams comprising sev- 
eral individuals whose combined knowledge and abili- 
ties can cope with any given situation. 

In order that the propaganda used be able to ac- 
complish its mission, however, vast and varied sources 
of information must be accessible to the propagandist. 
Furthermore, such information must be studied, analyzed, 
and interpreted. 
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Thus, for example, if the Japanese wartime radio had 
made the statement to its public that the young and 
the aged were to be evacuated from all major cities, that 
fact could have been treated by American psychological 
warfare officers in various ways: 

1. As mere news; as a simple statement of a simple 
fact. 

2. As an indication of Japanese concern for the public 
welfare. 

3. As an indication of Japanese indifference to family 
ties. (Reverse of 2.) 

4. As a tacit admission of the inability of the Japa- 
nese government and military to defend their cities 
against attack. 

5. As an indication to men at the front that the 
situation at home was hopeless. 

6. As an indication to men at the front that they 
must redouble their efforts to stave off opposing forces. 
(Reverse of 5.) 

7. As a sharp contrast with conditions in the United 
States. 

What the propagandist actually does, then, is to 
select that interpretation of the original statement which 
is most suitable for his purpose and to make the most 
of it in his propaganda. Whatever his assertion, however, 
it should be supported by other facts. Thus, for example, 
if he chooses to make use of number 3, he must give 
other indications of the fact that the enemy government 
is indifferent to family ties—i.e., relative indifference 
to mail services between troops and their families at 
home; lack of an adequate furlough or leave system; 
separation of families for industrial purposes, etc. In 
reality, then, propaganda often involves much more than 
the question of truth or untruth. Indeed, it is often 
merely a matter of the skillful and timely manipulation 
and utilization of actual facts. 


#® So Far we have considered only acknowledged 
propaganda. In some instances, however, it may be 
highly desirable to disguise the source of the propa- 
ganda, and in that’ event the propagandist of Nation 
A may actually pretend that what he issues comes from 
Nation B, the enemy nation itself. Such propaganda is 
generally referred to as “black” propaganda—in con- 
trast to “white” propaganda, or that of an admitted 
origin. 

Black propaganda was used frequently and with con- 
siderable success during World War II. Indeed, the Brit- 
ish became quite skillful at setting up secret radio sta- 
tions purporting to be either official German stations or 
those of special German groups. In such instances, of 
course, the propaganda is usually very subtle. For ex- 
ample, such a station may simply play good music care- 
fully interspersed with occasional “news” statements. 
Such programs somctimes become so popular with troops 
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that their own leaders, well aware of the actual source 
of the program, simply find it inexpedient to admit its 
origin, jam it, or otherwise get rid of it. 

In many instances the Germans and the Japanese made 
use of black propaganda through the simple device of 
“capturing” Allied documents, leaflets, and books. In 
other words, they would produce exactly what they 
pleased and then exhibit their propaganda as an example 
of what the Americans or the British were saying or 
doing. In some instances they took great pains to re- 
produce an actual Allied leaflet—but with the slight 
changes necessary to suit the purpose they themselves 
had in mind. And in still other instances, they attempted 
to create dissension or confusion by producing leaflets 
presumably American or British in origin but actually 
their own. 


® Tue JAPANESE, who were probably the least effective 
of all the major fighting nations in their employment of 
propaganda during World War II, relied to a great extent 
on black propaganda supplemented by innumerable and 
almost incredibly foul pornographic leaflets—a_ great 
many of them intended for Australian troops. The por- 
nography, which frequently depicted an American sol- 
dier or sailor with an Australian woman, was much too 
crude and lewd to achieve any purpose at all, and their 
black propaganda, although much more subtle, still failed 
to attain its purpose. 

One striking example of Japanese black propaganda 
used in the Philippines in 1944-45 might, however, be 
cited to indicate the nature of black propaganda. Ad- 
dressed to American troops, but actually dropped on 
Filipinos, it stated in effect that as the result of physical 
intimacy between American fighting men and Filipino 
women who were only too glad to exchange their favors 
for material goods, venereal disease had increased tre- 
mendously among American officers and men. The leaflet 
stated further that Filipinos were notoriously unclean 
and it urged therefore that in the future Americans use 
full prophylactic measures and confine themselves en- 
tirely to married women and virgins. The leaflet was 
“signed” by the United States Army and was obviously 
intended to incense the Filipinos against us. Had the 
Japanese themselves treated the Filipinos better during 
their occupation of the islands, the leaflet might have 
had some effect. But in view of the actual facts, it ac- 
complished very little. 

In most instances, however, it is a sound idea from 
the point of view of psychological warfare to plant 
ideas in people’s minds. Thus, for example, although 
the leaflet just mentioned was a failure, its assertions 
might have been recalled and believed later had our 
forces in any way antagonized the native population. 
Our forces, of course, didn’t. But the Germans and Japa- 
nese frequently did, and consequently many of our early 
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utterances against them ultimately proved quite effectual. 

Unfortunately, too many of us have for too long 
looked upon propaganda as something moralistic in 
nature. In reality, good propaganda usually isn’t moral- 
istic at all—although it is presented in such a way that 
the reader or listener can’t help drawing certain con- 
clusions from it. For that very reason, however, effective 
propaganda usually avoids preachments or obvious 
“slanting.” What it does do is to establish rapport be- 
tween two minds, and that it can only do by being in- 
teresting and appealing to those for whom it is intended. 

Thus, quite frequently good propaganda simply states 
the facts. But it presents only those facts which it is 
desirable for the audience to know. Or, to look at it 
from the audience’s point of view, it presents only those 
facts which the audience’s government and military 
officials would not want the audience to know. 


Certain examples may be used to illustrate certain 
points. It would, for example, be less effective simply 
to announce to the enemy that he was incapable of stop- 
ping us than it would be to print leaflet-maps and to 
show him concretely how far he had already been hurled 
back. It would be less effective to tell him merely that 
we had more and better equipment than he than it 
would be to announce what quantities of equipment we 
were producing and what percentage of his own plants 
had been destroyed. It would be less effective to imply 
that his girl back home was two-timing him than it 
would be to quote figures indicating that drunkenness, 
illegitimate births, and other forms of immorality had 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Let him draw his own 
conclusions. 

It is essential, however, that the facts presented be 
credible—and there’s the rub. For oftentimes even the 
truth is not necessarily believable per se. Had our forces 
in Europe, for example, printed an American Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps menu for the benefit of German 
troops to read, the enemy, with much lower standards 
of living at best, wouldn’t have believed it. But they 
would — and did — believe the simple statement that 
American iroops could drink as much hot coffee daily as 
they wished. And they could—and did—draw a great 
many conclusions from that one simple fact. 

Contrary to popular impression, too, psychological 
warfare is not something that must be waged in idealistic 
terms. Indeed, such psychological warfare is usually not 
too successful. The plain truth is that the average enemy 
man in uniform demands more tangible data than a 
long-winded discussion of ideals. Ideologies and high- 
sounding phrases often mean little to him and impress 
him even less. What, for example, did the vast majority 
of wartime Japanese know about the four freedoms of 
democracy in general? We may have known that they 
were the victims of an oppressive and ruthless group 
of power fanatics, but they didn’t. Nor did they concern 
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themselves much with the background of Pearl Harbor. 
But when we dropped leaflets announcing our bombing 
schedule for their cities—and carried out that schedule 
—they sat up and took notice. It must be recalled con- 
stantly that there is no real reason for an enemy to 
accept an opponent’s evaluation of a superior cause. Psy- 
chological warfare can’t deal in words; basically it must 
deal in facts. If it doesn’t, it either is discredited, mean- 
ingless, or ineffectual. 


@ EVEN PROPAGANDA created entirely to lower the 
morale of combat trops must be factually accurate. One 
can't, tell enlisted men that their officers are selfish if 
they really aren’t, and one can’t lure them away with 
the promise of women or food if they have enough women 
and food for their needs. Similarly one can’t frighten 
trained troops who have already beaten off the attacks 
of opposing forces. In other words, one cannot invent 
any kind of issue where none actually exists. The Japa- 
nese, for example, failed in their propaganda efforts for 
the simple reason that the “sympathy” which often 
dripped from their propaganda had no foundation in 
actuality. 

Finally, no form of psychological warfare—no matter 
how competent—can be effective unless it is supported 
by military power. One may admit setbacks to the 
enemy and thereby convince him that one’s propaganda 
is based on truth—as the British did early in the war— 
but one can’t shatter his morale that way. For in reality, 
propaganda must rely on military supremacy—or at 
least military equality. Under such circumstances it 
can hit the enemy hard and in turn make military suc- 
cess more rapid and more certain. But in itself it offers 
no magic formula for success. 

Precisely how psychological warfare can combine with 
military superiority to insure success is evinced by the 
fact that American-composed surrender leaflets for Ger- 
man troops were ultimately treasured to such an extent 
by the latter that they were even bought and sold for 
fairly stiff prices. The very fact that that happened was 
in itself an indication of the degree to which German 
morale had been destroyed, for confident troops do not 
carry surrender leaflets along with them. The next stage, 
of course, was for the Nazis to use those leaflets for 
actual surrender, and that they did in direct ratio to the 
military and psychological battering they took. 

That psychological warfare is here to stay cannot be 
doubted. Indeed, it is highly probable that as more 
destructive forces are brought into play on an even 
wider scale in any future war, the role of psychological 
warfare will assume an unprecedented importance in 
military planning. It’s efficacy for us, however, will be 
insured only to the precise degree that its purposes and 
potentialities are understood not by a few of us but 
by all of us. US @ MC 
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@® FROM THE TIME | FIRST HEARD OF IT IN SCHOOL BACK 
in Australia, French Indo-China always intrigued me. 
How could any place even in the romantic East be 
French, Indian, and Chinese? When I finally got there, 
at the end of the Pacific War when we were asked by the 
French to help reopen Saigon with some LCI(L), it was 
to discover that whatever it might have been once, the 
place then was certainly not French and it wasn’t Indian 
either, or Chinese, though all three had had some hand 
in its exploitation at one time or another. There was a 
murky, low-down, stab-in-the-back war going on, around 
Saigon’s steamy rivers and the whole brooding, hot 
countryside. Some of my enlisted men were murdered 
in the suburbs; arrows flew at our LCI(L) as we sped 
through the labyrinthine waterways of the delta of the 
great Mekong and the Saigon River. It wasn’t our war, 
any more than the affair with the Indonesians down in 
Java and Sumatra. 

Saigon proved to be a piece of Paris set down upon 
a hot plain, fifty miles or so up a picturesque and wind- 
ing river: but the French there were not happy and 
neither were the Annamites, or the Cambodians, or the 
Cochin-Chinese: or the Japanese either, for that matter, 
and they were still around in considerable numbers. 

As far as I could see, it was only the Annamites, Com- 
munist-led, who were out for French blood in a big way. 
Most other natives hated the Annamites’ guts so much 
they preferred the French. Seemed like there’d be 
plenty of hate around the place, even if there weren't 
any French there at all. It was a mess. It wasn’t our 
mess; so my ambition was to get the hell out of it, which 
I did as soon as I could. Those arrows were long, murder- 
ous things. It seemed silly to me to be dodging arrows 
up a dark stream at the end of a shooting war, because 
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yellow men called Annamites were mad at some Europ- 
eans with whom I had nothing in common, there. 

French Indo-China isn’t really one cohesive terri- 
tory at all but a label conveniently attached to a large 
piece of Southeast Asia which was more or less conquered 
by the French in the 19th century. It is the French sphere 
of influence in Asia; geographically, it consists in the 
main of a great peninsula jutting into the South China 
Sea, bordered by the Gulf of Siam in the west and the 
Gulf of Tonkin to the northeastwards. Its five great prov- 
inces—called Cambodia, Cochin-China, Annam, Tonkin, 
and Laos—cover an area considerably larger than France, 
and support an approximate population of 25 millions. 
The Tropic of Cancer skirts the northern border of 
Tonkin where it touches the Chinese provinces of Yunnan 
and Kwangsi: the southernmost point reaches down al- 
most to Latitude Eight North. Its immediate neighbours 
are Siam (or Thailand) and Burma in the west; China 
in the north. Across the South China Sea lie the Philip- 
pines and Borneo, though the sea is wide. From Manila 
to Saigon it is a good 850 miles as the Fortress flies. 
From Saigon to Singapore is 630 miles, and I remember, 
it used to take us three days by LCI, not hurrying. From 
Saigon to Bangkok in Thailand (we used to call the 
place Siam) is over 400 miles by air, half as much 
again by water. The coast of Indo-China is more than 
1200 miles long, from the Siamese border right around 
to China proper, north of Hanoi and Haiphong. The 
coast is remarkable, among other things, for the mighty 
rivers—the Mekong and the Red—whose deltas spread 
along so much of it, and for the splendid harbour of 
Camranh Bay on the China Sea, whose easy acquisition 
by the Japanese had such an effect in the early days of 
the recent war. 
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Take a quick look at those five provinces for a moment. 
Cambodia lies southeast of Thailand, and all the eastern 
portion is an alluvial plain through which the Mekong 
River flows, overflowing its banks in the rainy season 
and spreading fertility far and wide. To the west the 
country rises, and much of it is dense forest. The chief 
town is Pnom-Penh (we called it Nom-penn and nobody 
seemed to mind), on the Mekong, and a grand run it 
was to take an LCI up there right from Saigon. First 
you had to get into the Mekong River, of course, for 
Saigon stands on a river of its own: the local boys often 
had some river-blocks to impede French navigation, but 
there never were any an LCI couldn’t bust. Pnom-Penh 
is about 150 miles from the sea. Not far away is the 
famous Angkor, with its vast Hindu ruins, which even 
in these days, remain one of the wonders of the world. 
There are immense palaces and temples carved out of 
solid stone, now all abandoned to the jungle. Cambodia 
in early times was one of the most flourishing and power- 
ful territories in the Kingdom of Siam. 


#@ Cocuin-Cuina lies southeast of Cambodia and is the 
most important province from the commerical point of 
view. Its area is 21,000 square miles, its capital Saigon, 
and much of its terrain consists of the rich delta of the 
Mekong which is one of the great rice-producing areas of 
Asia. Saigon is connected with the Mekong by navigable 
streams which we found easily negotiated by LCI(L), 
despite river-blocks and bows and arrows. Numerous 
rivers and canals, most of which lead into the Mekong, 
intersect the interior of Cochin-China in every direction. 
Most of them are navigable by small craft and they are 
much used by the local sampans and junks. Many 
families live on them. Even a small sampan will support 
a seemingly enormous family, who survive under very 
primitive conditions. In the interior there are great 
mountain ranges. Sandy beaches on the coast are gen- 
erally backed by wooded sandhills. Much of the coast 
is low, difficult to see in thick weather, and fronted by 
sandbanks with from six to 20 feet of water on them. 
Some of these banks may be met 10 or 12 miles offshore. 

The Mekong River rises in the mountains of Tibet, 
and divides into two branches at Pnom-Penh which flow 
roughly parallel through Cochin-China to the China Sea. 
It has many mouths, most of them with depths of seven 
or eight feet on their bars. These mouths for the most 
part are navigable only to those with local knowledge. 
The chief requirement is a draft of six feet or less. The ebb 
in the rainy season can flow at four knots and even more; 
it seems mostly to be ebb tide at that time of year. A 
lot of jungle debris, sometimes whole small islands, 
comes drifting down. The land at the mouths is low, 
muddy, and frequently altering its area as fresh floods 
add to the accumulated alluvial deposits. The place is 
hot, humid, and unhealthy. 
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The Saigon River is navigable by large ships. A 
large French aircraft carrier was alongside when we 
were there, though we were required to ferry in French 
troops who arrived by the 35,000-ton Pasteur. She lay 
in good shelter in the bay behind Cape St Jacques, 
where there was good room for a fleet of ships. The 
French battleship Richelieu also anchored here. Vessels 
of 15,000 tons could go up-river the whole way to Saigon, 
provided they were not drawing too much water. We 
never had a pilot; I found the place well enough marked, 
though it was possible to take a wrong turning and 
fetch up in a mangrove-lined maze of mud and water. 


® ANNaAM, 50,000 square miles or so, is a great stretch 
of territory, much of it mountainous and exceedingly 
rugged, lying between the China Sea and a range of al- 
most impassable mountains, behind which the hilly land 
of Laos has slumbered through the ages. Tonkin lies 
between Annam and South China. Laos covers about 
110,000 square miles, Tonkin 42,000. Laos consists in 
the main of pathless mountains, bordered in the west by 
the Mekong. Tonkin geographically is part of China. 
Here the Red River flows into the Gulf of Tonkin, and 
its great delta is second only to that of the Mekong. 
Indeed, the classic symbol for Indo-China was a pole 
balanced by two baskets of rice, the pole being the An- 
namite mountains and the rice the deltas of the Mekong 
and the Red Rivers. Laos, behind the mountains, is 
orientated towards Siam; Tonkin, towards China; An- 
nam, towards domination of the whole territory, as far 
as one can make out. Tonkin’s captial is Hanoi, its port 
Haiphong. Hanoi has an inland waterway connecting it 
with Haiphong, which looks like a European town and 
used to be numbered, with Saigon, among the principal 
ports of East Asia. There used to be about 150,000 
people there, and port 
equipment included a 
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dock. 
One thing we learned to keep a weather eye lifting for 
in the Gulf of Tonkin was fishing stakes. We saw the 
things and they can be real impediments to landing- 
craft—only 25 or 30 miles out at sea. They were long 
bamboo poles, connected together; generally there was 
an empty sampan tied up to them somewhere. Another 
navigational peculiarity in the area was the profusion of 
patches of discolored water looking exactly like shoal 
water. We sounded in plenty but never found any shal- 
lows where they were not charted. The Red River delta 
yields two rice-crops a year, and like that of the Mekong 
in the south, is very densely populated, mostly by descen- 
dants of Chinese immigrants. 
' The dominant characteristics of Indo-Chinese geog- 
raphy is the great contrast between the high region, 
and the rich, flat deltas. The mountainous chaos of Laos 
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and Upper Tonkin is cut by deep, narrow valleys, separ- 
ated by mountains up to ten thousand feet, like the Fan 
Si-Pam. There are few arable valleys or extensive pla- 
teaux. The upcountry is largely inaccessible, the popula- 
tion scattered and frequently backward. Indeed, the 
great diversity of peoples throughout the country known 
as French Indo-China is matched only by their very 
unequal distribution. In the mountains of Laos and 
Annam, tribes of fierce, intractable barbarians still 
roam, their hand against all men. Three-quarters of the 
whole population live on the plains by the sea, that is 
to say, on only a tenth of the country’s surface. The 
barbarians include a tribe called the Lus, said to be a 
Mongol lot by origin, now settled in the Sip-Song-Panas 
where they “give themselves up to hunting, smoking, 
and drinking.” 

If they do, there must be something to be said for 
being a Lu in the Sip-Song-Panas. I regret I can offer 
no personal report on this matter; LCIs can’t reach 
the area. 

If the Lus know something of the joys of living, there 
seems little to be said for the Meos, who have lived so 
long in the mountains that now none of them can be ac- 
climatised at all at altitudes less than 3000 feet. The 
Chinese speak of the Meos, without affection, as “un- 
governable vermin,” and the Annamites know them as 
“sons of the untilled soil.” In return they have bad names 
for the Chinese, the Annamites, and everybody else. 
These primitive tribes in the Annamite hills and the 
fastnesses of Laos keep themselves aggressively inac- 
cessible. No roads lead into their territories, and only 
they themselves know the paths. They love jars, gongs, 
and tomtoms: so if ever you have the ill fortune to bail 
out over the miserable area, better take something 
snappy in tomtoms along, or lots of gongs. 

As for bailing out, that might happen to any man. The 
greater part of French Indo-China is poor flying terri- 
tory. The weather is often bad. The cloud average over 
the year is six- to seven-tenths. The clearer months have 
an average of five-tenths. Over much of the area thunder- 
storms average a hundred a year. Fogs are fairly fre- 
quent off the coast of Annam in January and February; 
visibility is generally very poor throughout the rainy 
season. Typhoons blow up from time to time, especially 
towards the north. The rainy season, on the whole, is 
from June to October, and rainfall of over 100 inches 
in the season is quite common. Summer is the period of 
the southwest monsoon in the South China Sea; winter, 
the northeast monsoon. September and October are the 
wettest months. Much of the rain comes in sudden 


thunderstorms which begin violently. In the delta region 
of Tonkin there is a peculiar season known as the 
“crackin” which begins about the end of January or 
early February, and sometimes lasts into April. The 
“crackin” is a time of extreme humidity, with fine drizzle 
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or fog, and it is very trying both to men and equipment. 
It brings bad visibility in the Gulf of Tonkin: at other 
times of the year, fogs there are usually light and soon 
disperse. 

Typhoons blow up more often than enough in the 
China Sea, and sweep the coasts of Annam and Tonkin. 
Their main breeding-ground is in the area bounded by 
five to twenty North, 130 to 150 East. It has been com- 
puted that one in three originates in the South China 
Sea; the other two start eastwards of the Philippines. 
Wherever they hail from they are all bad, and the bar- 
ometer does not give any really accurate warning of 
their proximity. The old idea that when the bottom fell 
out of the glass you had to watch out, has been shown not 
always to hold good; many of the most destructive storms 
have had pressures of over 980 milibars, though there 
have been a number of readings of less than 930. When 
a gust of 117 knots was recorded at Hongkong in the 
great typhoon of the first of August, 1931, the minimum 
barometer reading was 993 milibars. That 117-knot 
gust was the greatest velocity ever recorded at Hong- 
kong, but the wind has been measured at 134 knots in 
gusts at Guam. In the open sea, it may reach 150. 

Figures published by the Service Meterologique de 
’Indochine Francais covering a survey of typhoons over 
the 19-year period from 1911 to 1929 show the monthly 
total of typhoons in the area to have been as follows: 
Jan. 3, Feb. 0, March 0, April 0, May 6, June 11, July 31, 
Aug. 24, Sept. 20, Oct. 22, Nov. 22, Dec. 7. 


# It 1s ospvious from these records that right from May 
through to December, it behooves the beach-master to 
keep a wary eye on the weather. What he had best watch 
is the swell. All things considered, swell gives the best 
and surest warning of the approaching typhoon. Mar- 
iners figure that it can be relied upon up to 400 miles 
from the centre of a cyclonic storm. The swell moves 
out from the center, and gives an indication of its 
bearing. Typhoons can be small or great, but both types 
are equally violent. The mean wind velocity of any well 
developed specimen is between 70 and 80 knots, which : 
is more than enough to play hell with most landing 
schedules. Cirroform clouds generally, but not always, 
precede the typhoon, though their presence doesn’t 
necessarily indicate the coming of such a storm. What 
the man out East knows as a typhoon sunset, or dawn, 
is a surer indication. An inexpressibly beautiful sunset 
or a dawn of beauty beggaring description, with sultry, 
trying weather and a general feeling among man and 
beast that all is not well, an oppressive, sort of dead 
feeling in the air—when these occur, brother, stand from 
under, and secure everything you can secure well out-of 
the prodigious reach of the tormented sea. The tvphoon 
is a real enemy along those coasts, and sometimes inland 
too. 
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Currents along the coasts of Indo-China are mostly 
monsoon drifts, but they can certainly be considerable. 
A word of warning to cautious navigators in amphibious 
craft meeting junks and sampans in rivers or coastal 
waters—these carry no navigation lights, not at any time. 
But they are nearly always strongly built, and should be 
avoided. The Annamite and the Cochin-Chinese navi- 
gator, though his ship be crowded, rarely posts a look- 
out. His junk has eyes painted on either bow and is 
supposed to see for herself; the Rule of the Road is the 
truck-drivers’ around New York—More Big, Keep On. 
Still talking to navigators, by the way, the buoyage sys- 
tem is the same as that in use on the coast of France— 
starboard-hand buoys are red and always have even num- 
bers; port-hand buoys are black and have odd numbers 
painted on them. A cone surmounts red buoys, a cylinder 
the black ones. 

These things are mentioned because of the importance 
of the waterways in a vast territory where other means 
of communication are apt to be poor. Even at its best, 
French Indo-China was not an easy place to get around. 
There used to be railroads connecting Saigon with Mytho 
on the Mekong delta, in the west, and right along the 
coasts of Cochin-China and Annam to Hanoi, and so to 
China, in the northeast. The coastal railroad touched 
Camranh Bay and connected the string of lesser ports— 
places such as Nhatrang (where LCI 4—good old veteran 
—got broadside on the beach one day in early 46 and 
became a total loss), Tourane (where there is coal), and 
Vinh. It served Hué, capital of Annam; via Hanoi, it 
reached Haiphong, and Langson on the Yunnan border, 
thence to Yungning (also called Nanning) on a tributary 
to the Yu river, on whose delta stand Canton and Macao. 
The coastal railroad is not in use now and has not been 
functioning much since the present Annamite troubles 
blew up around those parts. That railroad was a vital 
highway into China. The Japanese lost no time in 
grabbing it, when they decided on the recent war. 

Another railroad connected Pnom-Penh with Bang- 
kok; it used to be possible to travel by rail right 
from Singapore, northwards through the Malay archi- 
pelago and around the coast of Siam, into Cambodia and 
thence to Pnom-Penh. But you had to be tough to do 
that journey, even at its best. Now—for the time being 
at any rate—you can’t make it at all. Various attempts 
were under way to connect Saigon with Pnom-Penh by 
rail, but so far the waterways are the only sure con- 
nections. The Mekong would be a more navigable stream 
if it weren’t obstructed by rapids which begin about 300 
miles from its mouths, and culminate in the famous 
cataracts of Kong. 

There used to be—still are as far as I have been able 
to discover—frequent air connections between Bangkok 
and Saigon, and between Saigon and Hongkong. Saigon 
was directly on the world airways system, as well as 
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being reckoned among the important ports of the world. 

The chief towns throughout Indo-China were connected 
to the general telegraph and telephone systems, now, of 
course, temporarily disrupted. Roads were never very 
good or extensive; the terrain of flooded plains and high 
mountains was too bad for them. 

As for ordinary facilities, both for ship repair and 
general maintenance, Saigon has a naval dockyard with 
two government dry-docks, floating cranes, and reason- 
able workshops. The town itself used to be one of the 
most pleasantly laid out in all Asia, if you could stand 
the climate. Visitors who did not have to stay there 
were known to call it the Paris of the East. It is laid 
out on the familiar chess-board pattern, with fine tree- 
lined avenues, an excellent cathedral and fine swimming- 
pool, good public buildings, plenty of cafes and shops. 
Last time I was there Annamites were still throwing 
bombs about the local bazaar, and it was almost as much 
as your life was worth to buy a pair of shoes. In a 
place where food used to be abundant, it was difficult to 
get enough to eat. In what should be one of the chief 
rice fields of all Asia, we were bringing in rice by LST 
from Siam. The only air transport in use locally was 
being flown by worried Japanese, and I went up to Nha- 
Trang in a Mitsubishi transport flown by two small Nips 
to have a look at the stranded LCI(L) 4. The best way 
to get anywhere, it seemed to me, was by those same LCI, 
though much of the coast of Annam would be useless 
for landings. The coast there is a succession of jagged 
cliffs and windswept sandhills, with numerous banks of 
sand and rock offshore. The great, secure harbour of 
Camranh Bay would be a great base, perhaps; but it 
doesn’t lead anywhere except by sea. 

As for Camranh Bay, even the British Admiralty Sail- 
ing Directions—not a volume given much to enthusiasm 
—is loud in its praise. The bay, it says, “is one of the 
finest harbours on the coast of Asia: it is available for 
all classes of vessels, and offers secure anchorage at all 
times of the year both in its approaches and within the 
bay itself.” The holding ground is good, and the ap- 
proaches are easy, for good, deep water leads through the 
Grande Passe. But the query really is, where do you go 
from there? For the anthropologist, Annam is a rich 
field and Laos a better; but most citizens could find 
some place better to their liking, and that without looking 
very far. In Tonkin and much of Annan, the violence of 
nature makes man’s efforts seem more than ordinarily 
futile; except when they are forced to work, the usual 
inhabitant of Indo-China is inclined to be lackadaisical. 
He sees no future in the accumulation of wealth which 
is so easily taken away from him, and always has been. 
To him, who has the least loses least when there are 
typhoons or floods, or pestilences, or raids from stronger 
races. His great ambition, on the lower levels of life, has 
been to have as little as possible; in that, he has been 

















remarkably successful. The Annamite is a mediocre 
farmer, used to hardship. He hates and fears mountains, 
strangely enough; though he is raised with the great 
hills brooding over him. He has had a rough deal not 
only from the French. Don’t get the idea that all this up- 
set there now has been caused only by the French. The 
Annamite is a bit of an Irishman anyway, like the 
Burmese: he can be relied upon to be mostly ‘agin the 
government.’ The exploitation of the under-dog is an old 
custom in East Asia, and the over-populated plains of 
Annam suffered much long before the French ever 
thought of going there. Money-lending is a well-estab- 
lished racket in the East. For one French fortune in 
Indo-China, before the war, it was reliably computed that 
there were more than 10 Chinese. The French might 
have taken Annamites and Tonkinese to work in New 
Caledonia and the New Hebrides; but the wily Chinaman 
exploited them right there at home, and so did the so- 
called better-class Annamites themselves. There were 
plenty of rich Annamites. Not all of them are Communist, 
hy any means. 

But they provided dangerous fodder for the Com- 
munist wolves to feed upon. The poorer classes led lives 
deep in misery; maybe they were tired of having nothing 
to lose. Maybe when they saw how easily the Nipponese 
moved in, they felt that they could some day do likewise, 
in their own country: maybe they are only being exploited 
now, by ruthless types who know a good breeding- 
ground for troubles when they see one, and are organised 
from beyond the country to use the troubles to set up 
a dictatorship of their own. 


@ THERE was much misery in the over-populated Ton- 
kinese delta, too, and many of the locals had a scant 
share-out from the two rice crops a year. So there was 
a good field for the Communists to exploit there. The 
Cambodians and the Laotians were different. They are 
too tired to become Communist, or indeed to fight for 
any thing. At any rate they are against the Annamites. 
An old saying of the hills of Laos is “Laotian and An- 
namite. cat and dog.” There was little love lost between 
Annamite and Chinese, either, in the prewar days. The 
man-in-the-street of Annam detested the Chinese he knew 
as arrogant, perfidious, and thriving upon usury; but 
the Chinese merchants had a very considerable hold upon 
much of Indo-Chinese economy. 

Just what the ordinary Annamite really thinks of his 
fellow-Reds among the Chinese now, it would be hard 
to say. But it is probable that they do not rate high. 
When the Annamites set up their “Democratic Republic 
of Viet Nam” in Indo-China on the second of September, 
1945, there was little that was Chinese about it. And it 
only became Communist because the Communists were 
the best organized, the best trained leaders. The average 
Annamite was no more Communist than he was pro- 
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French, or pro-Japanese. Many competent observers feel 
that it is a tragedy the French could have found no com- 
mon ground with those who genuinely sought the frui- 
tion of reasonable Annamite aspirations. The Communist 
victories in China since then have done the western world 
no good. Marxist ideology has taught the Communist 
that the time is historically right for securing for them- 
selves the rich lands of southeast Asia. The Japanese 
occupation had quickened the natives’ desire for inde- 
pendence, and the Communists hoped to exploit to their 
own ends the return of the western administrations. Com- 
munism, reaping where Japanese propaganda had sown, 
sought to aggravate popular feelings against the west, 
against planters and factory managers, and against what- 
ever government might be in power. Everywhere the 
simplest catchwords were used to win support from 
people who had no means of understanding the true 
meaning of Communist dictatorship. In French Indo- 
China, Communists at an early stage gained control of 
what began as a really nationalist movement. Both there 
and in Indonesia, it has become increasingly urgent for 
the western governments to try to come to terms with 
the more moderate nationalists, as the only possible al- 
ternative to Communism. 

The worst news in Indo-China lately has been the 
Communist success in China; and the same thing applies 
to Siam. In Bangkok, which is closer to much of Indo- 
China than Saigon is, there are at least 30,000 Chinese 
Communists; throughout Siam there are at least four mil- 
lion Chinese, and there are plenty more in adjoining 
Cambodia. Continued Communist successes in China 
must encourage the waverers in both countries, and can 
do nothing but harm. 

But in Indo-China at any rate, that is a problem for 
France; meantime the wretched, wet warfare there 
carries on. Though the bow-and-arrow factories have 
long been out of business (one of the first assaults was 
on them) and our LCI never had the ill fortune to 
weather a typhoon (which I don’t doubt they could do), 
I for one want no part in it. One look at the forests of 
Cambodia was enough for me. The silence of the vast, 
wet woods is a portent of evil, and the very forest itself 
breeds fatalism and almost encourages defeatism, already 
strong elements in Cambodian psychology. As for the 
mountains of Laos, the men of Lu can drink, hunt, and 
smoke themselves to death up there till Kingdom come 
for all I care, for their bogs and pathless, horrid hills 
are far from home, cheerless, and dispiriting. The water- 
ways of Cochin-China were interesting enough and I don’t 
doubt the same applies to the delta of the Red River; 
but I have lost my boyhood interest in a slice of Asia 
which is still labelled on our maps “French Indo-China” 
though it is not now either French, Indian, or Chinese. 


But I’d hate to hear the Communists had over-run 
it. US g MC 
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® THE PRIMARY MISSION OF THE AVIATION ENGINEERS 
is to facilitate the advance of air power. Against Japan, 
the decisive application of air power was accomplished 
by successively advancing the fighter line along axes 
6,000 to 8,000 miles long and converting that line into 
bomber bases from which great destructive power could 
be turned upon vital enemy targets. By numerous repe- 
titions of this cycle, operations in the Southwest and Cen- 
tral Pacific theatres finally placed our forces within 
striking distance of the Japanese war potential. 

It is ‘very difficult for tactical and engineer leaders, 
who served in Europe and who were generously supported 
by aircraft operating from scores of bases 50 to 100 
miles in the rear, to realize the impossibility of maintain- 
ing air cover from one or, at most, two airbases 300 to 
400 miles back of highly vulnerable amphibious assault 
forces in the Pacific. 

Again, there are many proponents of the aircraft car- 
rier as the answer to the problem. In case of naval war- 
fare where amphibious operations are used against more 
or less isolated islands or archipelagoes, such as Tarawa, 
Saipan, or Guam, carrier support is entirely feasible and 
performs very satisfactorily the missions of gaining and 
maintaining real air superiority as well as tactical sup- 
port of the landing forces. 
both precarious and debatable in amphibious operations 
against land masses or large archipelagoes in the vicinity 
of continents where land-based aircraft can be concentra- 
ted against them from a wide area. Surprise strikes of 


But support by carriers is 





Air Power and Air Bases originally appeared in the 
August and September, 1948, issues of the MILITARY 
ENGINEER and was digested in the January, 1949, 
Pecasus. It is reprinted here with the permission of 
both magazines and the author. 
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great intensity may be launched against such areas but 
the capability of carriers for sustaining local air superi- 
ority and providing continuous support of landing forces 
in such situations has yet to be proved, especially if an 
enemy's air power has not been already broken. 

In the Southwest Pacific, immediate construction of 
local fighter fields upon the seizure of an objective area 
assumed an urgency that can hardly be described. For 
without those fields we would have been without air su- 
periority in assaulted areas. Without such air superiority 
in amphibious operations, we would have been sunk—lit- 
erally and figuratively. The pattern of warfare developed 
in the Southwest Pacific serves as a good springboard for 
a dip into airdrome construction problems of the future. 

In the past few years we have heard a great deal about 
“warfare of the future,” the so-called push-button era of 
supersonic missiles, pilotless aircraft and ultra long bases 
on the American continent. We cannot dismiss these con- 
cepts lightly; indeed, we have no reason whatever to be- 


Increasing weights and tire contact pressures are 
trends in design affecting. air base construction. 
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something that takes a tremendous amount of equipment, tonnage, transportation, 
and men. We must be prepared to seize and defend bases a long way from home 


lieve that such goals eventually will not be achieved. 
However, a realistic analysis brings us to the conclusion 
that push-button operations will not exercise a predomi- 
nant influence over warfare for many years to come. 
Furthermore, no nation today can be expected to be as 
ignorantly complacent as was Japan in the case of the 
lone B-29 that appeared over Hiroshima in August of 
1945. 

Mindful of the terrific pressure for the earliest possible 
completion of airbase facilities in World War II, and 
the time necessary to project construction planning be- 
fore a job can be started, we engineers never can ignore 
the immediate future. To deploy the Air Force still 
means prior construction of bases, and it is something 
that takes a tremendous amount of men, equipment, ton- 
nage, transportation and months of driving work. There- 
fore, early in 1948 the Air Engineer of the U. S. Air 
Force felt it necessary to canvass very thoroughly the 
opinion of the Air Staff and employ every means at his 
disposal to learn exactly what the engineer problems of 
the immediate future will be. For at least the next five 
years, the following assumptions have been adopted: 

There will be no push-button warfare involving long- 
range missiles for a number of years to come. 

The employment of our Air Force cannot at this time 
be based solely on very long-range, inter-continental 
bombardment. 


@ INTERMEDIATE BASES OVERSEAS, or in less accessible 
areas of the Western Hemisphere, will be a necessity at 
least for the next five years for long-range bombardment 
by very heavy bombers operating from the Western Hem- 
isphere or by medium bombers (B-29s); for relatively 
short-range bombardment by high-speed jet bombers; 
for the seizure of strategic areas and the security of oceans 
and seas essential to our existence and that of our allies 
and for interceptor defense of the United States at a 
great distance that will give us better security and greater 
freedom of action. 

Since limitations by Congressional appropriations and 
diplomatic considerations will preclude the construction 
of permanent bases in critical areas overseas during the 
peace, we must be prepared to construct such bases at 
the outbreak of war in the shortest possible time. And 
we must expect that the enemy will strive equally to 
seize these areas, knowing their importance to us. 

Based on those assumptions, it is clear that the early 
stages of warfare in the forseeable future would encom- 


To deploy the Air Force still means prior construction of bases, and it. is 
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pass a sharp globe-circling struggle for fighter bases in 
regions that are within practicable operating radius of 
the hostile nation either for work-horse type of operations 
(exemplified by the B-29) in World War II or for new 
types of very high speed jet bombers. This struggle will 
require joint air, sea and ground operations but will be 
decided in favor of the nation which first is able to es- 
tablish and maintain local fighter superiority in those vi- 
tal regions. 

If we lose, we may never regain air superiority in these 
areas (as happened in Norway) or a tremendous and dis- 
proportionate effort may be required to reestablish our- 
selves (as in Guam and the Philippines). If we initially 
gain fighter superiority, we can then bring in very large 
volumes of ship tonnage without undue losses and, as a 
result of a reliable and generous flow of these means, 
we should be able quickly to increase our local superiori- 
ty to air supremacy. 

Having secured ourselves by such action in areas with- 
in much shorter range of enemy industry than our do- 
mestic frontiers, we can then construct heavy bomber 
bases and initiate strategic bombardment operations 
against the enemy war potential. 
fail to recognize this pattern, the similarity was well illus- 
trated in the Pacific at Henderson Field on Guadalcanal, 


Although many of us 


Maps to same scale show that operations against 
Europe could be continued from fixed bases, while 
those in the Pacific had to be displaced forward. 
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which was the focal point in the gallant action fought by 
the Marines to secure the safety of our supply line to 
Australia. Another illustration is Dobadura airdrome in 
Northeast New Guinea, which became the bridgehead for 
MacArthur’s advance to the Philippines and Japan. 

One of the most decisive factors in future world-wide 
struggle for local fighter superiority will be the rapidity 
with which all-weather, dispersed airdromes can be con- 
structed. This brings us to a very important point in 
present-day strategy which needs a great deal more at- 
tention by the public, as well as by military engineers 
and planners. It takes us into the second phase of this 
article—the effect of current trends in aircraft design on 
construction requirements. 

The larger an enemy’s territory is geographically, the 
greater in our favor must be the range differential be- 
tween his bombers, based on frontier airdromes, and our 
bombers striking at his war potential from an overseas 
base area. A powerful alternative to a favorable range 
differential of this magnitude is our ability to construct 
air facilities of adequate strength and capacity before en- 
emy bombers can neutralize our development of an initial 
operations from a proposed base. 

Today, as in the past, the problem of the aeronautical 
engineer is essentially to overcome gravity in the air, and 
the problem of the civil engineer is to overcome gravity 
on the ground. The common meeting point of the two 
fields of engineering is the design of landing gear. 


® Most Civit ENGINEERS have only the layman’s in- 
terest in the design of airfoil and power plants. They 
have little knowledge of an interest in the field of aero- 
nautical engineering. _ Similarly, the aircraft designer is 
prone to forget that the most important phases of flight 
are tied to the ground—takeoff and landing. When air- 
plane design reaches a point where aircraft cannot be 
supported on the ground without enormous outlays of 
money, manpower, materials and machinery and time, 
then it is not only the business but the duty of the civil 
engineer to bring it to the attention of airmen, For then 
the design of airplanes and the design of airdromes is out 
of balance, and it is obvious that the future mobility and 
flexibility of air power itself is threatened if a solution 
is not found. 

For some time now, the increasing weights of aircraft 
and decreasing tire sizes have presented problems of vi- 
tal concern to leading civil engineers in the field of air- 
port construction. The accompanying chart illustrates 
two important trends in post-war aircraft design that ad- 
versely affect the task of airbase construction. They are 
gross weight and tire contact pressure. These trends 
are shown by comparing current aircraft with correspond- 
ing types of World War II. So far as economy of fabri- 
cation and longer range are concerned, the trend toward 
increase in gross weight is readily understood. But es- 
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pecially insidious from the construction viewpoint, par- 
ticularly in the case of fighter aircraft, is the marked ten- 
dency toward increases in tire pressure resulting from the 
aeronautical engineer’s desire to decrease the diameter 
and thickness of wheels to permit retraction into thin 
wing structures essential for high speed jets. 

Those military engineers who cling to the time-worn 
and dangerous thought that building an airdrome and a 
road are essentially the same operation should study Fig- 
ure 1, and compare the maximum wheel-load of trucks 
with half the gross aircraft loads shown on the left side of 
the figure. Of especial interest are contact tire pressures 
of modern aircraft compared with (Figure 1) those of 
our heaviest tanks. 

The concept of pavement design for wheel loads of 
70 tons or more is not well formulated. In this respect, 
we are beginning to talk in the range of large loads and 
are asked to provide continuous footings; that is, a pave- 
ment for moving and vibratory loads of that magnitude. 
Engineering theories are available for the design of pave- 
ments to carry these very heavy loads, but it has been 
necessary to extrapolate (extend) the results more than 
twice beyond the limit of our severest actual experience 
in the field. 

To test our extrapolations, test sections were construct- 
ed at Stockton, Calif., and Lockbourne, O.; the former 
for flexible and the latter for rigid pavements. At Lock- 
bourne, concrete laboratory of the Corps of Engineers, 
a special testing rig was constructed to provide a single- 
wheel load of 150,000 pounds to simulate the single-wheel 
load of a pilot model of the B-36. R. R. Philippe, head 
of the laboratory, reports that after 1,500 impacts no slab 
less than 20 inches thick is structurally competent. An 
18-inch slab broke completely with 150 impacts. Heavily 
reinforced slabs 16 and 14 inches thick gradually broke 
down. Fifteen-inch non-reinforced slabs, with and with- 
out base courses, failed beyond serviceability after a few 
impacts. Twelve-inch reinforced slabs literally went to 
pot shapes with several hundred impacts. Nine inch non- 
reinforced slab snaps like a piece of glass when a-sufh- 
cient portion of the wheel load is applied to it. 


e PRESSURE BY PAVEMENT ENGINEERS, tire limitations 
and massiveness of conventional single-tire landing gear, 
such as the 110-inch wheel of the B-36, have forced aer- 
onautical engineers to consider the use of multiple-wheel 
arrangements. The separation of a single wheel into du- 
als, dual tandems and space tandems is found to provide 
considerable relief of stress in the case of concrete pave- 
ments. 

The saving from adequately spacing wheel loads gives 
hope of salvaging some existing pavements for use by 
our post-war heavy aircraft and it extends the possibility 
of using the heavy pavements recently completed or now 
under construction for even heavier, multiple-wheel gear 
aircraft in the future. 








While the development of multiple-wheel gear offers 
a possible solution to the construction problem of perma- 
nent airdromes for heavier planes, aircraft designers in- 
terested in saving weight and wing space have furthered 
the development of high pressure tires. Today, 56 x 16 
tires with inflation pressures of about 170 pounds per 
square inch are being incorporated into designs of many 
types of aircraft. Greater inflation pressures are in the 
offing, 300 pounds per square inch being under consid- 
eration. Mr Philippe’s opinion is that the effect of such 
pressures on all but the strongest of concrete surfaces 
is apparent—they would be cut to ribbons. 

Although the design of alighting gear is being modified 
by the use of multiple-wheel gear, as a means of lessen- 
ing cost and construction effort of concrete pavements, 
logistical factors and the time element in war, plus vul- 
nerability, will preclude construction of such pavements 
except in rare cases. We will have to rely on flexible 
types of pavements overseas and, to a great extent, in less 
accessible regions of the Western Hemisphere when time 
is important and additional bases are required. 

A flexible pavement is a thin bituminous layer or a 
pierced steel plank wearing surface over a foundation of 
compacted local material, such as crushed rock, gravel, 
or coral. It is important to note that even without in- 
crease in tire pressures, multiple-wheel design does not 
reduce the amount of construction effort for flexible pave- 
ments to the same extent that it does for concrete. At 
Mile 26 in Alaska and at Limestone, Me., runway found- 
ations for the B-36 with multiple-wheel gear are 72 inches 
thick. To evaluate construction effort required, compare 
that with 6 to 10 inches of gravel base required for B-24 
foundations in World War II. 

The effect of the strength of native soil or subgrade on 
volume of construction effort is highly important. It is 
obvious that the weaker the subgrade soil, the greater 
the depth of stronger material that must be added to pre- 
vent failure of the subgrade, and the greater must be the 
construction effort. In the case of the B-29 or the B-36, 
this effort becomes enormous where subgrade is a weak 
material and serves to remind us that the average condi- 
tion at sites we may be forced to use in the future will be 
greatly inferior to that found at our great B-29 bases in 
the Marianas. 

Subgrade soil strength is of tremendous importance 
in speed of airbase construction and we should begin 
now to determine soil strengths in different parts of the 
globe.to help decide upon strategic avenues of approach 
to any hostile war potential. 

Tire pressure is the governing factor in determining 
maximum stress in subgrade. On the other hand, gross 
load influences the depth at which this maximum stress 
occurs for any given tire contact pressure. For flexible 
pavements, the only type we normally can construct over- 
seas, high pressure tires add tremendously to the construc- 
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tion effort required for any plane of a given weight. This 
trend is particularly dangerous in the case of fighters, 
since the subgrade will not normally be able to resist the 
stress unless it is covered with a large, well-compacted 
volume of much stronger material. 

Responding to recommendations of the Air Engineer, 
development of the track landing gear has been given 
considerable stress and high priority by the Air Force. 
The type of track commonly used on tractors, tanks and 
half-tracks has been adopted in principle for use on air- 
craft. 


#® A CONTINUOUS, SMOOTH outer surface belt rolling on 
and supported by suitably spaced bogies assembled into a 
landing gear was used successfully on an A-20, A C-&2 
(Fairchild Packet) is currently equipped with a track 
gear for testing purposes. While a requirement for 
heavy transport aircraft for transporting ground force 
personnel, supplies, and equipment to air heads in hostile 
territory is exerting great pressure for early development 
of this type of gear, it is believed that the air defense of 
our strategic frontiers and the need for establishing our 
airbases within striking distance of an enemy furnish 
even more compelling reasons. 

Although the track-type landing gear is promising, we 
must remember that it handicaps combat performance 
because of its weight and bulk. However, if the enemy 
can operate combat aircraft in an area where we cannot 
base our superior planes, the effect on air superiority is 
just as deadly as if our planes were being shot down in 
groups or bombed on the ground. 

Air power and construction power must be in balance. 
Our aircraft must be so designed that they can operate 
from bases that are capable of being constructed within 
time likely to be set by the military situation. 

While the Air Force must do its part in the design of 
aircraft to meet the situation, the civil engineering pro- 
fession and the Corps of Engineers must do their part to 
develop airdrome design and construction methods capa- 
ble of producing airfields that can support heavy, high 
speed aircraft in the shortest possible time. In this field 
of civil engineering, practically no progress has been 
made. 

The Air Force looks to the Engineers to do their part, 
and time is running out. From the point of view of na- 
tional security, we must do our utmost in order that the 
speed and range of our combat aircraft will not be handi- 
capped by disproportionately large landing gear. Any 
real contribution we make toward the solution of this 
problem in the important and specialized field of military 
engineering will be of vital interest to our national secur- 
ity. For, unless we can bring aircraft design and availa- 
ble construction effort into balance, the mobility and 


flexibility of our air power are seriously jeopardized. 
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The ice in the beer cooler had run out sad it was hot at Liu- Shou-Ying. Under 
circumstances it seemed proper to violate the Divisional directive against 


ng the encampment. 


fally they heard the distant sound of mortar 
periodically they had the excitement of the 
f being blown between bridges which meant that 
ce or mail came to the detachment for a number of 
mays. On the afternoon of 13 July, 1946, the ice in the 
beer cooler of the Bridge 109 Detachment, Liu-Shou- 
Ying, ran out. The clouds were banking up over the 
ocean in the direction of Regimental headquarters at 
Peitaiho Beach fifteen miles to the east, but at Liu-Shou- 
L. Ying iq way bot and, under the circumstances, it seemed 
proper to violate the Divisional directive that troops 
were under no circumstances to leave the protection of 
_ their wire, and to send a party to a nearby village for ice. 
The*tembers of the ey? were : ; 
village ‘al 
thig 


house inte he had left his 
eared a detachment of blue- 
| 1 their weapons at the ma- 
leaving the jeep and trailer, 
ion ‘of Communist territory 


ia 1 train: was ordered 


Datalon (es it 


‘Hours later seven marines were in Communist hands 


‘ from crossing to the north of the railroad with their 


prisoners and to contain them in that half circle of Hopeh 
Province bounded by the Peiping-Mukden and the Gulf 
of Chihli. Late in the evening the special train reached 
Chinwangtao and picked up the Ist Battalion which 
started for Liu-Shou-Ying and pursuit. The 2d Battalion, 
having assumed responsibility for Peitaiho Junction with 
one company, stood by in its barracks at the Japanese 
Hospital Compound at Peitaiho Beach. 


-# Tue Ist Batration waded through its search all 


through that rainy Saturday. night and on into Sunday, 


following the trail of the Communist patrol but never 


making contact. By Sunday afternoon it was apparent 


that the search, if successful, would be long and time con- 


suming. Accordingly it was decided to relieve the ]st Bat- 
talion with the 2d, withdraw the lst to Chinwangtao to 
dry out, and prepare for extended operations in the field, 
rotating the battalions or using them together as might 
appear desirable or necessary. The regimental command. 
er was prepared to put his headquarters into the field to 
direct the operation. The 2d Battalion, alerted to move at 
daylight Monday morning, was directed to set up an ad- 
vanced base in its zone of responsibility along the rail- 
road, and to be prepared to onerate indefinitely in the 
field. This operation was to continue until the men were 
returned or liberated or until every house in Hopeh had 
been searched. The CO, 2d Battalion received the order 
in the dining room of the regimental commandet’s quar- 
ters across a table covered with maps about 2000 Sunday 
evening. Having received it, he returned to his command 
post at the Hospital through the rain, in the best book 
tradition, to issue his own. 

For all practical purposes the book solution ended 
there. The elements of the lst Marine Division in the 
summer of 1946, particularly the infantry battalions 
along the railroad, were combat units capable of taking 
the field only in the wording of the operation plans. As 
the 2dBattalion prepared for the next day’s move, this 


became more and more evident. What was, on paper, 
a battalion, became in reality a strong rifle company re- 
_ inforced with headquarters personnel. 


The plan evolved during that stormy night was to 


: move the battalion (less a rear administrative and supply 


echelon) to the walled city of Chang-Li, 30 miles down 
‘the railroad and the only location in the battalion zone of 
! vility gue: suitable _—e and storage space 
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establish that base in the grounds and buildings of the 
Chang-Li Missionary School which, in July, were not in 
use and from there to conduct a detailed search of the 
country to the south of the railroad. It was planned to 
supply the Chang-Li base by rail and any patrols in the 
field by truck. Distances were not great. 


® So Far, so Goop, planning was still SOP. The first 
deviation from normal procedure was the problem of 
digging up personnel to participate in the operation. 
The battalion showed a strength on paper of over a thou- 
sand men but of these nearly one-half were assigned to 
one reinforced company, tied down to bridge detach- 
ments similar to the one from which the seven marines 
had been kidnapped. Of the remainder, organized into 
headquarters and two understrength rifle companies, an- 
other half were standing by on a few hours notice to 
return to the States on points. When the non-availables 
and non-effectives were deducted from the total, there 
were only a few more than 250, including cooks and sup- 
ply personnel, who could move out for Chang-Li on Mon- 
day morning. From the availables, a small rear echelon 
was deducted for the advanced base itself and to these 
were added the personnel for the rear CP, administrators, 
communicators, and the galley force. It appeared that 
not a battalion would take the field but rather a strong 
combat patrol. 

The combat readiness of the men was also in ques- 
tion. The battalion commander had reported abroad on 
1 July from Tientsin. The executive officer, fortunately, 
had been with the battalion since its arrival in China 
and was thoroughly familiar with the situation, and the 
company commanders and the battalion staff were experi- 
enced first and second lieutenants. There was no com- 
munications officer, a 1542 was holding down that job. 
The men had been experienced in field operations when 
they left Okinawa the year before but they had been 
doing guard duty along the railroad and in garrison for 
eight months, they were soft and in no condition for the 
proposed protracted operation. 

Intelligence on the battalion level was practically nil. 
There were two maps of the area to be searched, one 
an AMS 1:250,000 in four colors showing main and sec- 
ondary roads, the other a 1:50,000 reproduced by the 
Battalion 2 Section from a Chinese map of the Chang- 
Li district. This latter was little better than a sketch and 
bore only the vaguest resemblance to the AMS sheet. 
There were no air photos and no one in the Division 
had ever penetrated more than a few yards beyond the 
Peiping-Mukden right of way (except the missing seven 
who were, of course, not available). Rain precluded any 
aerial reconnaissance. Such information as the Division 
2 Section had was largely concerned with the larger 
issues of the Civil War and was not of great help to a 
battalion. It was known that the area into which the 
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battalion was to move was strongly Communist dominated 
and that there were several strong Communist centers 
there, that was all. 

This was to be a shot in the dark with no knowledge of 
hostile strength, dispositions, or attitude; no knowledge 
of road or bridge conditions or of the terrain except that 
it was flat and thickly cultivated. The battalion had two 
interpreters, one a Chinese and one a British subject of 
Indian descent. Neither knew that part of the province. 

Operations boiled down to a simple patrol into the un- 
known. Of necessity the patrol would start out in a 
routine march formation with a destination and a route 
picked from a map of doubtful accuracy, taking security 
measures against any eventuality and hoping for the best. 


#® ComMUNICATIONS at least were to be normal. When 
the CP was established in the Missionary School, the bat- 
talion TBX was to come up on the regimental net where 
it would guard the frequency; when patrols were out it 
would be netted with the TCS radio jeep which would 
accompany the principal one. In an emergency, radio 
communication could be established between the TCS 
and Regiment in Peitaiho. The standard North China 
panel code would be used to communicate with the OYs 
if the weather broke sufficiently to allow flying. As for 
telephone, the battalion had a trunk from the Peitaiho 
switchboard to the CP, at An-Shan beyond Chang-Li, of 
the company guarding the track. This trunk was to be 
T spliced upon arrival at Chang-Li and the Peitaiho 
board jacked through to Regiment. Inter patrol com- 
munications were to be by SCR 300. 

Supply also was to be normal. Half of the battalion 
was already along the tracks and was supplied by rail 
from RQM in Chinwangtao. It was planned to move the 
galley to Chang-Li and to build up there a forward 
supply point for ammunition, food, and gasoline. It was 
anticipated that patrols remaining away from Chang-Li 
for any considerable length of time would be supplied 
by truck or jeep over one of the roads which the map 
showed as improved. The TCS jeep, two jeeps, and three 
14-ton trailers were to move to Chang-Li on flat cars with 
the battalion. Already accessible to Chang-Li by road 
under Nationalist control were a two and one-half ton 
6x6 and a jeep and trailer assigned to An-Shan to supply 
the CP and the small Bridge 78 Detachment a mile away. 
Vehicles appeared adequate, the big question was whether 
the roads were there as shown and whether they would 
support truck supply. From Peitaiho on that rainy 
Sunday night it was impossible to say. 

Dawn of 15 July was overcast but the rain had stopped 
and as the 2d Battalion entrucked for Peitaiho Junction 
and the waiting special train the weather threatened to 
clear. By 0900 all of the troops, supplies, and vehicles 
were loaded and as the train headed down the line, the 
sun broke through. At Liu-Shou-Ying where the muddy, 
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Railroad at Chang-Li. 


wet, and weary Ist Battalion was assembled around the 
railroad station (half of them asleep on the ground) the 
day had turned hot and bright. 

Here a telephone call was waiting for the battalion 
commander; Division had declined to authorize tem- 
porary adjournment of the General Court of which the 
executive officer and one of the company commanders 
were members and the officers were to return to Peitaiho 
without delay. The battalion was wished luck and pro- 
ceeded on its Peitaiho way. 

At Chang-Li communications were established with 
regiment, the school, a walled compound outside the 
walls of the city, was taken over and was found to be 
well adapted to its role of an advanced base. A rail head 
was established in the Marine compound of the station 
into which it was possible to unload directly from freight 
cars. The battalion, before bedding down, was wel- 
comed to the school by an American lady missionary 
from New England and by the Chinese principal, a gradu- 
ate of the University of Michigan. 

Liaison was established with the Mayor of Chang-Li 





The 2d Battalion established communications with regiment here and 
requested the Mayor and units of the 94th CNA to furnish information about the kidnapped men. 
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and with the CO, 13th Infantry, 5th Division, 94th CNA, 
and both were requested to furnish any available, perti- 
nent, information concerning the kidnapped marines and 
the area in which the battalion was to operate. Guides 
who knew the country were requested. Neither the 
Mayor or the CO, 13th, had received recent information 
about the marines, and their intelligence regarding the 
country and the Communists was very fragmentary, a 
good comment on the tenuous hold which the Nationalist 
government had on the North China country. There were 
no guides at hand but they promised to find some. 

While this contact was being made, it was decided to 
devote the first two days to conditioning the troops and 
to reconnaissance unless something definite in the intelli- 
gence line appeared. That first afternoon, all hands who 
were available for patrol work conducted a four mile 
conditioning-reconnaissance march to find a road leading 
out of town in the direction in which the battalion was to 
search. 

The column (commanded by the S-3) returned at 
1900 with the news that the road shown on the map was 
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there, that it looked good, but that the bridge over the 
Mo Ho, two miles out of town, was destroyed and lying 
in the river. Chinese carts were, however, able to ford 
and no difficulty for the vehicles was anticipated. 

While the patrol was out, the intelligence section had 
started a situation map and information such as was to 
plague the battalion for three days was beginning to sift 
in from the Mayor, the school staff, and from regiment. 
In the space of a few hours, the marines had been seen 
in so many different places so far apart that it was im- 
possible to evaluate what was good and what was ground- 
less. All “hot tips,” for they were nothing more, were 
plotted on the map which made no logical picture what- 
soever. The lst Battalion had a definite trace as far as 
Ta-P’u-Ho which they had reached before turning back, 
beyond that there was nothing. Continued plotting and 
sifting as the dope came in began to indicate that the 
Communist center in that part of Hopeh was the magis- 
tracy of Lo-Ting, some 30 miles to the south west. 


® THE KIDNAPPING PATROL might be headed there but 
it was equally capable of doubling on its tracks, slipping 
across the railroad to the North, or of taking fishing junks 
and heading for the Communist port of Chefu. Con- 
sequently, it began to look more and more as though the 
only solution was to revert to established patrol proce- 
dure, to cut directly to the coast on a line which bisected 
the patrol area and hope to get some information, posi- 
tive or negative, along the way. If nothing else, such a 
course might give some indication of which part of the 
1,500 or so square miles might produce the best search 
results. Meanwhile, if the operation was to be protracted 
(and there was every indication that it would be), it was 
essential to break the troops in, to harden their feet, 
and not shoot everything on the first couple of days. A 
ten mile patrol into the Communist blue was set up for 
Tuesday, first day blisters were taken care of in sick bay, 
a good meal was served, and the two patrolling com- 
panies (a total of roughly 250) were alerted to move out 
at sunrise. The TCS jeep would accompany the unit. 

At 0600 on the morning of 16 July as the sun rose 
over the kaoliang fields and squat mud houses which 
fringe Chang-Li, the column filed out of the school gate 
carrying light marching packs, full canteens, one meal of 
field ration, light machine guns, and 60s; in their utilities 
and steel helmets the marines created a vastly more war- 
like picture than the padded and shuffling coolie troops 
to which the people were accustomed. Between the com- 
panies the TCS jeep pulled a trailer carrying water cans, 
medical supplies, and additional ammunition. The patrol 
skirted the centuries old crenelated walls of the city, 
crossed the railroad tracks where coolies dug through the 
cinders and engine dumpings for coal, and moved down 
the narrow streets on the outskirts of town surrounded 
by clouds of Chinese children and weaving in and out 
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among the two wheeled carts bringing the farm produce 
to the Chang-Li market. 

It emerged from the shadows of the street in the morn- 
ing sun and moved for the first two miles down the ex- 
cellent, crop bordered, road to the Mo Ho and the de- 
stroyed bridge. The stream there was some 50 feet wide 
and two to three deep which the foot troops crossed with 
no trouble. The jeep driver had forgotten (or had never 
been told) to disconnect his fan belt and in the middle of 
the stream the engine died but it was manhandled across 
and the next mile down the road was easy. About three 
miles from town, the patrol reached a second bridge 
across another branch of the Mo Ho guarded by one of 
the round, brick, watch towers which are so much a part 
of China at war. Two or three Nationalist soldiers in 
wrap leggings, ill fitting khaki jackets and trousers, Jap- 
anese steel helmets and tennis shoes leaned on their long 
Arisaki rifles and watched the approaching column with 
little show of interest. Pigs and chickens from the mud 
farm house nearby heightened the un-warlike aspect of 
the scene. As the marines halted, a well-tailored CNA 
lieutenant emerged from the tower and conferred with 
the battalion commander. 


@ HE HAD NO INFORMATION about the missing marines, 
he said, but he had received from the 13th Infantry that 
morning two guides who knew the country well and were 
to accompany the patrol; he indicated two nondescript 
Chinese. It further developed in the conversation (all of 
this through interpreters) that this was the last CNA out- 
post, everything beyond was “Pai Lu” (Communist) and 
hence none of his business. With nothing more to be 
gained by talking to the dapper lieutenant, the patrol 
put out security to the front and flanks, took up route 
march formation, and moved out. As the men shouldered 
their loads, the lieutenant who had retreated into his 
guard tower ran out shouting. A quick parlay with the 
interpreter revealed that he had suddenly conceived of a 
brilliant idea. Could he, he wondered, send tax collec- 
tors with the marines to collect the delinquent taxes from 
the villages to the south? The idea was discouraged and 
the patrol pushed on. 

Moving out from this last vestige of Kuomintang 
power, the marines entered a no man’s land between the 
warring factions. The road became worse and worse, 
gradually turning into only sandy ruts which had been 
plowed and seeded during the Japanese war to prevent 
the movement of enemy vehicles. In mid-July the whole 
country was planted with kaoliang, the corn-like crop 
which at this time of year grows to a height of six to 
seven feet (and from which the Chinese manufacture 
everything from a wine of high alcoholic content to 
fences and roofs of houses), effectively blocking all visi- 
bility and pressing the flank security almost into the 
column itself. 














Flank patrols ten feet from the road were forced to 
push through thick growth and, as the day grew warmer, 
required frequent relief. The TCS jeep with its trailer 
had hard going through the ruts and as the march pro- 
gressed it began to appear that even a ten mile march 
might prove to have been optimistic. Water discipline 
was hard to enforce and it was obvious that the months 
of guard duty had not improved the field experience of 
the battalion. At one halt the jeep driver inquired how 
far the battalion was going that day; his gasoline con- 
sumption was larger in the hard going than he had an- 
ticipated. He was told that he might have to re-fuel from 
his expeditionary can but at a later halt it developed that 
he had not brought one. This shakedown march was re- 
vealing a lot about the state of training and the speed 
with which trained marines could forget their skills. The 
“guides” furnished by the 13th Infantry turned out to 
know nothing about the country and were obviously 
along for CNA intelligence purposes. 

At 0900 came the first excitement. The TCS operator 
received a. message from the regiment directing the bat- 
talion to proceed with all possible speed to the village of 
Ni-Chang, then about a mile and a half away, where, in- 
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area; either of the latter would have to move by rail. In 
addition to those uncomfortable thoughts, there was no 
indication of the effect which a fight between Marines 
and Communists deep in Communist territory might have 
on the international scene or on the negotiations which 
Gen Marshall was still attempting to conduct in Peiping. 

It was an old story to Americans who had fought in 
the Philippine Insurrection or had conducted patrol op- 
erations in Nicaragua or Haiti, but it was new to World 
War II trained marines and the Basic School course in 
Jungle Warfare and Small Wars was a long way back. 
All that could be done was to take all possible security 
measures, be prepared to fight, and hope that this excur- 
sion into the “Liberated Areas” as the Communists called 
this country would not be resented to the extent of 
armed resistance. 

Ordinary good sense dictated a lightning descent upon 
a village to be searched, surrounding it before the in- 
habitants were aware of the arrival of the patrol, then a 
cautious entry and a leisurely and thorough search. In 
Hopeh though, none of the conditions were right for this 
procedure; the Marines were on foot in strange country 


At 0900 came the patrol’s first excitement. The TCS operator received a message from the regiment 
directing the battalion to proceed with all possible speed to the village of Ni-Chang, then 
about a mile and a half away, where information indicated the seven marines were being held 


formation indicated, the seven marines were being held. 
The rate of march was increased and the patrol headed 
down the road. 

This whole operation was an uncomfortable one in 
which to participate. Once clear of the CNA lines, be- 
hind which the division had been operating since the 
Chinese replaced the Japanese in the North, the battalion 
was operating in extremely close country held by an 
undetermined number of troops of doubtful friendliness 
who knew the country and who presumably had the sup- 
port and sympathy of the inhabitants, who could hit the 
patrol, inflict casualties, and by the time the marines had 
deployed into battle formation, be well on the way to the 
next village where in the role of friendly farmers they 
could greet the Americans with friendly smiles and 
protestations of innocence when they entered. American 
forces had been fired upon by these Communists, an 
American convoy had been ambushed by well trained 
hostile forces (estimated by Gen Marshall as a regiment) 
with some loss of life. Here off the railroad there was 
no line of supply or evacuation and in the dense kaoliang 
any support by fighter aircraft was impossible. The 
nearest reinforcing elements were the 13th Infantry at 
Chang-Li who would not move without orders from 94th 
Army in Tientsin, the 1st Battalion in Chinwangtao, and 
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and confined to the road net by the dense cultivation and 
the TCS jeep. A village could not be seen until the patrol 
was upon it, the only indication across the waving kao- 
liang being the trees in which the village was set, and 
every one in the country must have known that the patrol 
was abroad and why. 

Conditions being so, the point was directed to push im- 
mediately through the main street to block off the far end 
and to act as security while the remainder of the patrol 
rounded up the village head man and searched the houses 
for any trace of the missing seven. A trace was the best 
that could be hoped for since every house had a back 
door opening directly upon the kaoliang. Kaoliang has 
a marked effect upon any military operations in North 
China; the Japanese during their tenure recognized this 
and prohibited its cultivation within a hundred yards of 
the railroad or any military installation. By now the 2d 
Battalion knew why. 

With all precautions taken and loaded and locked, the 
patrol entered the village. Ni-Ching set the pattern for 
all of those searched during that and the succeeding day. 
Set among trees, there was hardly more than one long dirt 
street on each side of which the contiguous one story mud 
houses with their flat, thatched roofs formed a continuous 
wall. There was a town hall, also mud but larger than 
the other houses of the village, numerous wells, their 
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edges paved with flagstones and flush with street level, 
and a wealth of outdoor heads shielded by mats of bound 
kaoliang. There were dogs and a goodly number of large 
buzzing flies. As the Marines entered, Ni-Ching appeared 
deserted in the sun; doors creaked in the wind, a few 
pigs and chickens wandered through the dusty street, and 
only a very few very ancient and dirty women in blue 
coolie cloth jackets and baggy black trousers watched 
the patrol from the doors of their paper window houses. 
The town gave every indication of being one which had 
seen troops of questionable friendliness before. The 
search proceeded and proved fruitless. The interpreter 
and a fire team had found the head man hiding in the 
kaoliang behind his house and he was produced at the 
march CP in the middle of the street protesting his inno- 
cence and a complete ignorance of Communists, missing 
marines, or political ideas generally. The fact that the 
town meeting hall was well covered with red flags and 
pictures of Stalin, Lenin, and Mao Tse Tung indicated 
that he was perhaps not entirely honest in his protesta- 
tions but there was nothing that could be done about it. 
Word was passed to regiment, “No trace of missing ma- 
rines, intend to return to Chang-Li” and the answer was 
received, “Wait.” This was about 1000. The patrol re- 
organized for the defense of the village and stood by. 


@® WHILE THE SECURITY ELEMENTS watched and the re- 
mainder of the men dozed in the sun, the village, reassured 
by the marines’ attitude, began to awaken. The first to 
slip out of the kaoliang were the children and more dogs 
attracted by the excitement of the foreign strangers and 
scenting gifts. Gradually the street began to fill with 
older men and women with their babies on their backs; 
they watched the marines as curiously as the marines 
watched these Communists, the first many of them had 
ever seen. Neither appeared too formidable apparently 
and cigarettes and gum began to turn up in Chinese 
hands. 

The children were set to drawing water from. the wells 
for washing and every marine had an opportunity to 
dump a pail of water over his hot head. While the wait- 
ing went on, the first OY appeared overhead and buzzed 
the village and there was time to make an estimate of the 
situation. Some feet were getting in bad shape, there 
were a few cases of exhaustion, some of the shoes were 
in poor condition for marching, and there was definite 
deficiency in the water discipline. At 1030 a great many 
of the canteens were empty and marines were eying the 
wells with longing. This was definitely not a field unit— 
yet; return to Chang-Li and reorganization seemed 
strongly indicated. 

At 1200 the TCS began to receive. The patrol was 
directed to continue the march to the sea via Hou-Liu- 
T’o and Mao-Chi-Ho-Pei and to report in upon arrival at 
T’uan-Lin-Chen where regiment would re-supply by 
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DUKW at 1800. A message was sent off acknowledging 
and requesting fuel, rations, salt tablets, halozone tablets, 
and foot powder in the re-supply. The patrol was then 
split, one detail of 200 to continue the patrol, the other 
comprising the men whom the medical officer believed 
should be returned to the base at Chang-Li with a small 
party to guard them. Volunteers were asked for and 
nearly all including the footsore volunteered to continue 
though a few who appeared to be in good condition de- 
cided that they had had enough; those few were duly 
noted for future reference. Since none of the officers had 
volunteered to return, the S-3 was detailed to return in 
command. He gathered up his sick, lame, lazy, reluctant 
guard and the two Nationalist “guides” and left under 
protest for Chang-Li. 


® WHILE THE PATROL waited for instructions, recon- 
naissance had discovered that the battalion had passed 
through the no man’s land of no roads into an area filled 
with narrow dirt cart tracks meandering through the kao- 
liang, and had confirmed the belief that the maps were 
good only for general planning, the villages were where 
they should be but the road net was definitely off. The 
village head man, who had been held as an informal hos- 
tage at the CP all this time, was requested to furnish 
guides to the next village. Through the interpreter it was 
made clear that if there were no guides to be had, he 
would of necessity have to function in that capacity and 
that if the patrol reached the village with no incident the 
guides would be allowed to return. Two children were 
dispatched into the kaoling and returned in a few minutes 
with two Chinese about 45 who professed a great willing- 
ness to guide the Marines. Canteens had been filled from 
the expeditionary cans and the halozone on hand used to 
purify well water for others, security was called in, and, 
led by one guide while the other was held back with the 
main body, the patrol left the village and again plunged 
into the kaoliang. Not one young man of inilitary age 
had been seen. 

As the afternoon wore on, the same pattern was re- 
peated in village after village. All were deserted, all were 
searched without results, and in all such people as were 
to be found stoutly denied any knowledge of Communists, 
Communist troops, or of the missing marines. * Occa- 
sionally another of those “hot tips” was offered by a 
head man to lend variety to the story: “Yes,” some said, 
“there had been 15 (more or less) Communists who had 
passed through that village (or the next one) a week 
(more or less) ago. In one village the people had heard 
that the missing marines had passed through a neighbor- 
ing village two days before riding on a Chinese cart and 
eating eggs. They were all well. In all of the villages the 
pattern of behavior was the same as it had been in Ni- 
Ching and all appeared friendly if noncommittal. The 
marines had water for washing without asking and water- 

















melons were offered. There were older men, women, and 
children in abundance but in no village were any men of 
military age seen. This country had been visited by sol- 
diers before and the people saw no reason for Americans 
being any different. The route of march was always be- 
tween kaoliang fields down winding, rutty cart tracks and 
there was no visibility. The only excitement of the after- 
noon was one accidental discharge which put the guns 
into position on the double, and the “discovery” of a pack 
of playing cards which, it soon developed, had been 
dropped by one of the patrol. In spite of the peaceful 
“walk in the country” appearance, security was never 
relaxed. 

Shortly after 1800 the patrol entered T’uan-Lin-Chen, 
a sizable, clean looking village of whitewashed walls with 
a small stream and a tree shaded village green on the 
shore of the land locked Ch’l-Li-Hai where the resupply 
was expected. Interrogation of the head man brought the 
usual results and a hasty defense was organized to await 
the coming of the DUKWs, due at any moment. The hot 
marching along the dusty roads between the kaoliang 
with the sun beating down hour after hour had exhausted 
the canteens. At 1830 an OY circled low over the village 
and dropped a box of halozone tablets (which burst on 
impact, scattering the pills over an acre or so). These 
were very welcome though anti-climatic in view of the 
imminent arrival of the DUKWs. Canteens were filled 
by a water party from a well on the edge of town which 
the doctor pronounced as probably not very contaminated 
and while the patrol rested, a map route for the next day’s 
return to Chang-Li was selected, radioed into regiment, 
and approved. Radio traffic from regiment continued to 
forecast the arrival of the DUKWs for the next two hours 
but the evening shadows began to slant across the village 
and there was still no sign of them. 


@ AFTER A FULL Day in the field, re-supply was essen- 
tial. Water could be drawn from the local wells and puri- 
fied, in a pinch the patrol could subsist off the country- 
side, but there was no gasoline to be had in that part of 
China and the jeep was running low. Besides, in the six 
hours since the first draft of foot and heat casualties had 
been returned to Chang-Li, more feet had gone bad and 
there was more exhaustion. The medical officer stated that 
another 15 or 20 men should be evacuated. 

Prior to dark, the patrol was moved out of the village 
to the north and a defensible bivouac area was selected. 
It was possible to find fields of fire only by putting the 
troops into an area of kitchen gardens and burial mounds 
and such was selected to the obvious dismay of the few 
villagers who followed the Marines out of town. A perime- 
ter was established, guns placed in position and loaded, 
the village warned not to approach the bivouac after 
dark, and the patrol settled down for the night as it grew 
dark. About 2100 a distant light was seen blinking from 
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the sand dunes which line that part of the coast; it was 
too distant and weak to be read but it was believed to 
be, finally, the DUKWs. Blinking by the patrol was ap- 
parently as unreadable and there appeared nothing to do 
until daylight but wait out the night. About 2245 the 
perimeter challenged a party approaching down the sandy 
road; it was identified as a foot patrol from the DUK Ws 
which, unable to climb the dunes or enter the Ch’i-Li-Hai, 
had gone into bivouac on the coast six miles away. If the 
2d Battalion wanted supplies, it could go to them in the 
morning. The DUKW patrol settled down with the bat- 
talion in the middle of the beans and the village’s illus- 
trious ancestors and the night passed without incident. 


@ AT DAYBREAK on 17 July, the men crawled stiffly out 
from under the dew drenched ponchos, breakfasted on 
water from the canteens, pushed the TCS down the sandy 
road by hand to start the reluctant motor, and as the first 
pink streaks of sunrise began to show over the Gulf of 
Chihli, fell into march formation and moved out for the 
DUKWs. This early morning march led through scrubby 
farming country along the shore of the shallow Ch’i-Li- 
Hai across which could be seen the DUKW personnel 
standing atop the dunes outlined in the dawn, a good six 
miles by country road away. At sunrise the patrol passed 
through another of the familiar deserted villages, turned 
to the east, and crossed a mile and a half of flat, barren, 
salt sand. Seen in the grey morning light, the weariness 
of the men was apparent and, as the sun rose over the 
dunes, the column halted and wearily sat down by a sin- 
gle mud and thatch fisherman’s hut at the edge of a green 
salt marsh. Five hundred yards away across the marsh 
the dunes rose 30 to 40 feet into the air; the sheer sand 
walls which had stopped the DUKWs. Carrying parties 
were organized to cross to the dunes, the evacuees were 
told off by the medical officer, and they waded into the 
marsh. 

On the far side, the DUKW personnel were stacking 
water cans and ration boxes. The carrying parties stopped 
only long enough for a drink of water, picked up their 
loads, and slogged off into the marsh for the return trip 
to the patrol. It was a slow trip, then men stopping often 
to put down their awkward boxes and expeditionary cans 
but in an hour the re-supply was complete, the patrol 
breakfasted, feet dried, and all hands were prepared to 
move out for Chang-Li. The missionary compound 15 
miles away at the foot of the mountains which rose on 
the western horizon seemed like home. 

This second day’s march was a repetition of the first. 
The men were tired but the “know how” was returning; 
in spite of the sore feet they looked and acted more like 
marines. For the last stage, all possible weight was taken 
off the men. Two boxes of ammunition were carried with 
each gun, the remainder with all but a few rounds of am- 
munition for each 60mm was loaded on the jeep trailer; 
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it was overloaded but could handle it better than the 
men. At 1000 it was already hot when the column moved 
out across the salt flats and onto the road which, for the 
first few miles, turned from a road to a trail and back to 
a road again requiring periodic manhandling of both 
jeep and trailer. Villages were passed and the head man 
of each interrogated. At the DUKWs that morning, it 
had been discovered that they had left Peitaiho too early 
the day before to receive the word that the patrol needed 
foot-powder and salt tablets and about noon OYs buzzed 
the column and dropped tablets, powder, and cigarettes 
which were getting low. The drop was the work of the 
battalion executive officer who had arrived at Chang-Li 
the afternoon before and had been doing a thorough job 
of anticipating the patrol’s needs. At noon the lower 
reaches of the Mo Ho was crossed on a cart ford; the 
banks were steep and the water up to engine level but the 
driver had learned from the day before. Men on foot 
waded the river and marked a path for the vehicle, the 
fan belt was disconnected and four men gathered around 
the jeep while two hung on the trailer to break it into 
the river. The crossing was made at a leisurely pace and 
without drowning the motor. 

From this point on was a down hill grade and the pa- 
trol moved fast. At 1600, SCR 300 contact was made 
with a motor patrol dispatched by the Executive Officer 
from Chang-Li; the two patrols met at Ch’ien-Chang- 
Shang, a small village near the Nationalist lines, shortly 
thereafter. The trucks picked up the men most in need 
of a ride and the column pushed on past the first Na- 
tionalist blockhouse and on into Chang-Li. It entered the 
missionary compound at 1800 to find hot chow, a helmet 
bath, and a change of shoes and uniform waiting. It had 
an opportunity to set down and nurse its blisters, and the 
bedding rolls and cots which had arrived from Peitaiho 
looked better than any beauty rest. 


#® In rue CP, the S-3 had an interesting tale to tell of 
his return from Ni-Ching with his footsore and almost wa- 
terless column. After leaving the main body, he had 
marched to the next village where the condition of some 
of his men looked sufficiently bad to give him doubts of 
their ability to make the march back to Chang-Li. He 
had accordingly, by promises and a fierce look, persuaded 
the townspeople to provide several two-wheeled carts on 
which he had mounted his worst cases and had brought 
them back to the base on wheels. There was some ques- 
tion whether this “violation of neutrality” would bring 
repercussions and it was kept as a battalion secret for 
weeks but no complaint was ever registered; apparently 
such impressment was SOP in the Civil War. 

By the time the patrol returned, preparations were well 
under way to break down the base and return to Peitaiho. 
Contact had been made with Gen Marshall’s Executive 
Headquarters in Peiping and arrangements made to ob- 
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tain a peace team consisting of a Nationalist and a Com- 
munist general and an American officer to go into the 
area in which the missing seven were held, to contact the 
Communist authorities there, and to secure their release. 
Before the peace team could enter the district, the Com- 
munists had insisted that all Marine forces be withdrawn 
to the positions which they held on the day of the kid- 
napping and to accomplish this the battalion was to re- 
turn to Peitaiho upon the return of the patrol. On the 
morning of 18 July, the advance base was closed, all 
troops and supplies were loaded aboard a special train, 
and by noon of that day all were back in their barracks 
in the Japanese Hospital Compound. 

In the next few days the peace team arrived from Pei- 
ping, entered the Communist area south of the tracks, 
and secured unharmed the release of the captured 
marines. 


® As AN OPERATION, this expedition of 200 marines into 
Communist dominated China was very unimpressive. It 
did show the Communists that the Marines were not nec- 
essarily tied down to the railroad along which they had 
maintained a guard for the preceding nine months, but it 
was only a token and not a very good one. As a show of 
force it must have been ineffectual; any Communist with 
military training (and there are those in the Chinese 
Communist Army) must have recognized the untenable 
position of the Marine column. An attack by well led 
and trained Communist troops such as those who set the 
An-Ping ambush on the Peiping-Tientsin Road or which 
in April of 1947 conducted the Tsin-Ho Ammunition Sup- 
ply Point raid, could easily have wiped out the patrol be- 
fore it could have been reinforced or before it could 
have fought its way to the railroad, leaving its dead and 
wounded behind it. It failed to accomplish the mission 
of recovering the missing seven and at best can be said 
to have shown the inhabitants of a small part of Hopeh 
that Marines were well behaved and friendly despite 
Communist propaganda to the contrary. The gum from 
the K rations which the Marines gave to the children, 
with its attendant good will for white foreigners, 
was probably the sole positive accomplishment of the 
two days, through the primitive communications and 
the official propaganda probably reduced that to a mini- 
mum. It can also be wondered how much good will even 
the best behaved armed column searching houses creates. 

From the point of view of World War II trained ma- 
rines, used to thinking more in terms of amphibious 
operations than small wars, the expedition, since all ended 
well, provided an excellent object lesson in peace time 
and occupation field work. First, the condition of the 
troops after their long siege of guard duty again proved 
that field conditioning and field skills are rapidly lost 
when unused. Nine months of guard duty along the 
tracks and billeting in a compound had left the men soft 























and incapable of extended operations in the field. Hard 
troops could have accomplished the two-day march with- 
out losing a man. The poor water discipline and march 
discipline, tactical fogginess, and general inability to re- 
call the small tricks of the trade proved once again that 
there is no substitute for rigorous field training. To be 
maintained, skills must be constantly used and feet and 
bodies rapidly get soft in barracks. 


@ THE PATROL, too, showed to men who had never done 
it, the helplessness of regulars in the field against irregu- 
lars in their own country. In any such operation, the ir- 
regulars are supported by the whole body of the native 
people who are an effective intelligerice net for them and, 
through feigned or actual ignorance, are a negative source 
for the regular troops. In such an operation irregulars, 
with a complete knowledge of the countyside, are capable 
of utilizing all cover and short cuts while the regulars 
are confined largely to obvious road and rail nets and 
their information to the limits of their visibility or re- 
connaissance. Even guides are capable of misleading and 
procrastination. Not only is the regular’s intelligence 
limited, but his mobility is hampered by his equipment 
and his method of making war. The irregular, lightly 
equipped and armed, possesses a high degree of tactical 
mobility which can take advantage of his intimate knowl- 
edge of the terrain. The regular is slowed by his heavy 
equipment and, from the standpoint of cross country mo- 
bility, by his vehicles. Irregulars live off the country, 
they drink from local wells and obtain local food while 
the regular (the American regular) is tied down to his 
supply line and train. Water, food, medical supplies, 
clothing, and ammunition for our high fire power weap- 
ons all represent a supply problem. The regular, a for- 
eigner, cannot hide his movements while the irregular, 
should the troops be sufficiently fast or sufficiently lucky 
to come up with him, can scatter or assume the role of a 
farmer or townsman. He can hide his uniform and rifle 
in a haystack and “Ding Hao” or “Viva” the Americans 
as they pass in hot pursuit. 

And lastly, the American foreign policy has always 
been such that the irregular invariably has had the op- 
tion of choosing his time and ground and of shooting first. 
Until the first shot is fired, the American troops are on 
the receiving end. 

The irregular’s obvious advantages can, however, be 
countered to a degree by thorough preparation and the 
efficient use of the regular’s technological skill. The regu- 
lar can gain strategic mobility over the irregular with 
troop carrying aircraft, tactical mobility by complete mo- 
torization or by mounting his troops as the country dic- 
tates. In operations against guerrillas there is still a field 
for horse troops; Hopeh province is one of those fields. 
This high degree of mobility must be tied in with com- 
plete air photo coverage and with continuous air-ground 
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communication with air cover. 

The prototype of this was the air-armor team which 
the Third Army used in the break out of the Normandy 
beachhead when aircraft radio was mounted in lead tanks 
and the armored forces informed by fighters of the op- 
position standing in their way. Such a system would be 
equally valuable in operations against irregulars. An 
espionage net of Quislings is essential; and te get away 
from the always vulnerable supply train and line of com- 
munication, air drop is essential. No irregular troops can 
disrupt that. Lastly, the commander on the ground must 
be allowed wide latitude in right of seizure or requisi- 
tion and must know that if he starts or gets involved in a 
fight he will be backed to the limit. To that last end, he 
must be thoroughly briefed in the policy which he is im- 
plementing; vague generalities are fine in operations 
plans until they reach the level of the man who must 
translate them into action. To be executed properly and 
with some hope of success, such operations assume large 
scale stature. 


@ IN ITs FINAL ANALYsIs, the regular operating against 
irregulars who represent the sentiments of a whole people 
can only hope for limited and immediate success and he 
must tear apart the cloak of loyalty with which the popu- 
lation covers the operations of the guerrillas by appeal- 
ing to self interest. Bribery is one way, fear and retalia- 
tion is the other. The Japanese kept the North China 
railroads open for eight years by overwhelming force 
and by the practical and harsh policy of giving the vil- 
lagers the choice between blowing up railroads and keep- 
ing their villages intact. The same policy translated into 
such an operation as the search for the missing seven 
would have been, “Give up the marines unharmed or we 
burn your village.” 

But history teaches that this can only work as a very 
short range policy. In the long run it is no way to win 
friends and influence subject peoples. The British at- 
tempted to pacify Palestine for 30 years and finally left, 
the Marines chased Sandino for years, Pershing caught 
up with Villa when the bandit was ready and after 
months of chase, and the Army never really militarily 
subjugated the Philippines. From 1939 to 1945, Nazi 
Germany used every terroristic method to rule the conti- 
nent of Europe and the underground flourished. Any 
number of examples prove that the spirit of independence 
is strengthened by the presence of foreign troops in the 
land. 

Negotiation proved to be the answer in Hopeh in 1946, 
the three man peace team succeeded where two infantry 
battalions failed. If we want short range success, it can 
be achieved only by a major and overwhelming opera- 
tion. Long range success can only be achieved by two 
parties willing to cooperate and compromise around a 
table. US@ MC 
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Toward 


a Better 
Understanding 


By Maj John P. Wilbern 


@ OUR MARINE OF TODAY IS A DIFFERENT INDIVIDUAL 
than his pre-World War II predecessor. 

Civilian and military educators point out that he has 
a higher average level of education; psychologists state 
that his average IQ is higher; sociologists point with 
alarm to the fact that he more probably comes from less 
happy home and family circumstances than before. Medi- 
cal men point out that he is so many inches taller and 
so many pounds heavier than his predecessor. 

And more: this postwar marine’s Marine Corps is 
different too. It is no longer the 15,000-25,000 pre-war 
component; it is now an 85,000-100,000 men unit and 
as such, has lost that smallness, that compactness, that 
familiarity with the small whole by each small part, and 
the knowledge of each small part possessed by the whole 
which made it possible to deal with each member as a 
separate and distinct entity, an individual. It no longer 
is a rifleman or machine gunner-Marine Corps; it’s an 
amphibious tractorman-Marine Corps, an automotive 
spare parts-man-Marine Corps, potentially a guided mis- 
siles projector operator-Marine Corps. The man _ has 
changed; so has the culture into which the individual is 
put and from which he is spawned, a marine. 

And due to this increase in size, administration, that 
all important facet in the control and makeup of the 
individual marine, has shifted to the battalion level, 
where it appears destined to remain, self-declared frus- 
trated company commanders and _ field-stripped first 
sergeants to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The fact is that we have now, and very probably will 
continue to have, a different marine in a different Marine 
Corps. If we wish to maintain that cornerstone of our 
esprit d’corps, the individualized, personal, incisive ap- 
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FMF WesPac, when this article was prepared. He has 
since been ordered to MCS, Quantico. 
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proach of the Corps and its components to the individual 
marine, we must ensure that the junior officer, he who 
deals most directly with the man in the ranks, has 
available two types of data: first, that of the man as a 
marine and which data is contained in official records, 
and second, that of the man as an individual, which data 
is either obscured by the official records, or is relatively 
inaccessible, or which does not appear at all therein. 

The junior officer can better assign the man his regu- 
lar and additional duties if he understands the man, has 
more detailed knowledge of him as an individual, past, 
present, and potential. True, both the official and per- 
sonal data can be ferreted out; however, beyond that 
there is a need in this larger, more impersonal, more 
specialized Marine Corps of today for a method of ac- 
cumulating this information in one complete form, com- 
pact, comprehensive, at all times accessible to the lowest 
command echelon. And, it just might be that there are 
a few junior officers in our Corps today who should, or 
must, be required to know their men better than they 
presently do. 

Fleet Marine Force, Western Pacific, General Order 
#102-48 represents an attempt, to this date believed suc- 
cessful, on the part of this command to compromise the 
two apparent conflicts: the first, the fact that all of the 
individual’s records (Service Record Book, Clothing 
Record Book, Classification Card) are in the custody of 
the battalion administration section and that even these 
records at best present only impersonal facts, and the 
second, the necessity for the junior officer (platoon or 
section commander) to possess, readily available to him- 
self, pertinent data, both personal and impersonal, con- 
cerning each and every man under his command. 

This General Order requires each platoon or section 
commander of this Force to maintain, for each man, 
a “Platoon Commander’s Individual Record Card,” that 
the card be kept up to date and current, and that it be 
maintained throughout the period of time that the man is 
a member of this command. The card may either be 
retained by the platoon leader or given to the man when 
he leaves the command. In the case of intra-Force 
transfers, the card is forwarded to the man’s new unit 
for continued use. The order requires that the card be 
maintained in pencil, so as to permit ready and con- 
tinuing review and such revision as may be indicated as 
time passes. Platoon commanders retain these cards in 
three-ring type notebooks designed to protect this card 
and maintain it, even though it is printed on good stock, 
in clean legible condition. This is an office-type record 
and is not intended as a field expedient, but rather as a 
source for after-hours consideration and review on the 
part of the officer. 

The card, as can be seen by an analysis of the fac- 
simile reproduced on the following pages, is easily filled 
out and maintained. US # MC 
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BOOKS OF 








Tiger in Type... 


WAY OF A FIGHTER—MajGen Claire Lee Chennault, 
USA(ret), 375 pages, illustrated, maps and index. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.50. 


Marines who have watched the Inter-Service pyro- 
technics occasioned by Gen Holland Smith’s Coral and 
Brass will be interested (and perhaps a little relieved) to 
realize that another retired general, this time the Army’s 
“Flying Tiger” Chennault, has written a set of post-war 
memoirs which make Holland Smith’s somewhat unfairly 
abused work read like a Sunday school tract. 


Without fear of contradiction, I am prepared to assert 
that, for violence of language, extreme position, and ego- 
centricity, Way of a Fighter can stand as a hands-down 
international champion, unequalled among U.S. generals’ 
memoirs since the days of Butler’s Book, by the Civil 
War Gen Ben Butler. 


Anyone who has so much as seen a picture of Chen- 
nault will realize that his book had to be this way; and 
his story, both of the prewar Air Corps, and of the air 
war in China, is in all respects consonant with his repu- 
tation as a non-punch-puller. 

The first 31 pages of Way of a Fighter take us from 
1890 to 1931. They describe the boyhood and prewar 
Army days of an officer as fiery as his own Louisiana 
tabasco, who throughout his career never showed dis- 
inclination to defy constituted Army authority or to af- 
front admirals any day he felt like it—“Blind opposition 
to the significance of airpower by the foggy-brained brass 
of the Army and Navy” is a typical phrase lifted from 
Chapter 2. It is typical, as well, not only of the general’s 
ideas about “foggy-brained” brass” but also of his con- 
viction (a lifetime matter, one gathers) that most people 
were opposed to him, and that opposition, by definition, 
was blind. In Chennault’s lexicon, the two words tele- 
scope, just like “damn” and “Yankee” in Louisiana. 

Certainly the significant aspect of his first two chap- 
ters is his all-out lambasting of the Air Corps strategic- 
bombing dogma as it developed during the twenties and 
thirties. Douhet’s The War of 194__, he correctly points 
out, intoxicated a whole hierarchy of bombardment 
zealots for a war of annihilation from the air. In 1931, 
writes Gen Chennault: 
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“ .. just as the Navy was dominated by the 
‘battleship admirals,’ so the Air Corps would be 
run from the bias of ‘bomber generals.’ These 
bomber generals had an inflexible orthodoxy all 
their own and were just as ruthless and unfair 
in squelching opposition within the Air Corps 
as the Army and Navy were in attempting to 
smother the development of all airpower. The 
Douhet book . . . became the secret strategic 
bible of the Air Corps. ” 


The unbalanced character of the wartime Air Corps or- 
ganization which evolved caused ultimate evolution, he 
charges, of “the absolutely false theory that a bomber 
needs no protection from hostile fighters.” After deliver- 
ing himself of these rather penetrating observations, how- 
ever, he throws his narrative offkey by such an absurd 
passage as that on page 15, in which he claims that, as 
of the early twenties, his 19th Fighter Squadron (start- 
ing on the ground at Luke Field, Oahu) could pick up an 
incoming flight of Navy bombers “four to six miles out”; 
man planes on orders “over a loud-speaker” (did they 
have PA systems in 1923?); take off; form up; gain 
altitude and intercept—all this, according to my slide- 
rule, in the 144 seconds it would take 150-knot vintage 
bombers to fly Chennault’s six miles (assuming they were 
the long, 2,000-yard nautical miles, not the short 1,760- 
yard Army ones). That will give you an idea of how Gen 
Chennault is on his fact and figures, with which the 
book is profuse, but hardly precise. | 

As we might expect, the burden of Way of a Fighter is 
devoted to Chennault’s China adventure, first as com- 
mander of the American Volunteer Group, the almost 
legendary “Flying Tigers,” and later as commanding 
general of the Fourteenth Air Force. In the course of 
his wartime narrative, which is about as smooth as 15 
consecutive snap-rolls in a fighter, we encounter a liter- 
ary extravaganza that runs a gamut from accusing his 
military superiors of virtual treason in time of war (pages 
294 and 310-311, on Stilwell), to a claim that the Four- 
teenth Air Force alone (Chennault’s, needless to say) 
sank three times as much Japanese shipping tonnage as 
the Joint Army-Navy Assessment Committee credits to 
the combined Army and Air Forces in the entire Pacific. 
Of course the centre theme of this part of the book is 
Chennault’s jihad against the late Gen “Vinegar Joe” 
























Stilwell (who represents the reactionary groundlings) 
and against the Air Force-War Department theologians 
of strategic bombing. By count, the general turns on 
Stilwell 47 times (often multi-page chunks) ; in contrast, 
one notes, The Stillwell Papers refer only 11. times to 
Chennault, usually in passing. The incredible bitterness 
of Chennault’s derogation of Stilwell, incidentally, stands 
in some contrast to the rather gentle way Holland Smith 
spoke of the unfortunate Ralph Smith. 

Away from personalities, Gen Chennault finds himself 
on less shaky footing. He speaks sternly, but in a way 
any real soldier will understand, about the cardinal dere- 
liction of Pearl Harbor, which was simply that we per- 
mitted ourselves to be surprised: “. . . the first responsi- 
bility of a unit commander—whether he heads an infantry 
platoon or an air force—is to take measures to ensure his 
unit against tactical surprise by an enemy. The transi- 
tion from peace to war comes hard for civilians, but for 
professional soldiers there is no excuse.” On the subject 
of Air Force control of all B-29 operations from Wash- 
ington, Chennault asserts: 


“It was a grandiose and foolish concept since 
it has never been proved sound to fight one phase 
of a war without any relation to all other aspects. 
Neither the men, planes, tactics, nor communica- 
tions systems proved equal to the task.” 


Although doubtless true, it comes as an eye-opener to 
read Gen Chennault’s assertion that, as far as air opera- 
tions over the “Hump” went, the world-renowned Air 
Force ATC ranked third and last in comparison to Troop 
Carrier Command planes, and those operated by the semi- 
civilian CNAC (“China Nationalist Aviation Corps.”). 

The foregoing excerpts cannot cover one-hundredth of 
the field. They do not, for example, take into account 
Gen Chennault’s special report to President Roosevelt— 
this was on October 8, 1942—which proceeds directly to 
the following peroration: 


“T can cause the collapse of Japan... . To 
accomplish the downfall of Japan, I need only 
this very small American Air Force—105 fighter 
aircraft of modern design, 30 medium bombers, 
and, in the last phase, some months from now, 
12 heavy bombers. . . . I am a professional 
fighter, and this is my professional opinion.” 


With that, as our English friends say, you've had it. 

By the end of his book, you will become fascinated just 
wondering what the author will say next. It would be 
easy to dismiss Way of a Fighter for the Hoople quality 
of its claims, but in spite of all its vulnerability—which 
is practically without limits—the book conveys elements 
of a message, however garbled in spots. This message 
is that of an insurgent against the orthodox, of an insis- 
tent prophet, however clouded his crystal. It is a pity, 
for the general’s sake, that he never learned moderation, 
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either in opinion or assertion, especially when you begin 
to realize his cavalier touch with facts. 

It is on the latter count that Way of a Fighter spins in; 
if the book ever runs a second edition, I hope the pub- 
lishers will eliminate the factual errors, misstatements, or 
internal conflicts which I noted on pages 15, 17, 41, 57, 
96, 102, 105, 118, 131, 142, 174, 188, 218, 226, 237, 243, 
254, 276, 291, and 346. I do not guarantee to have 
caught all that I could, but that should give you the idea. 
RDH, Jr 


War History . . . 


OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE—Historical Division, 
Department of the Army. 509 pages, illustrated, maps, 
indexed. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

$6.00 


This is one of a series of war histories representing 
an ambitious plan on the part of the War Department to 
cover, in carefully researched detail, all of the principal 
aspects of the Army’s participation in World War II. The 
plan involves the employment of a corps of trained his- 
torians, many of whom actually participated in the ac- 
tions concerned, for the assembly of four basic historical 
subseries, dealing successively with the War Department 
itself and thereafter with the Army—Air, Ground, and 
Service Forces; thus conforming to the organization 
of the U. S. Army during the second world war. 

If Okinawa: The Last Battle is representative of the 
character of the entire treatment, military people may 
look forward to the eventual assembly of a body of in- 
formation of inestimable value, for the book is well 
conceived, largely dispassionate, and embraces a photo- 
graphic and cartographic treatment that must be de- 
scribed as outstanding. 

It will be asserted by many of its readers—and with 
some justification—that the book cannot be described 
unqualifiedly as history, largely because of the character 
of some of its source material and because of the nearness 
of the historians themselves to the events which they 
describe. A considerable fraction of the documentation 
is drawn from manuscript “unit histories” which are en- 
tirely unofficial in nature and are thus subject to ques- 
tion insofar as their true historical value is concerned. 
Another weakness which may be singled out is the fail- 
ure on the part of the historians to consult to a greater 
degree official documents which were available, particu- 
larly those relating to the Navy and Marine Corps. And 
finally the failure to treat the air aspects of the campaign 
adequately—particularly the defensive contribution of 
carrier-based aviation and the close support efforts of 
Marine and Navy squadrons represents a basic deficiency. 
It is to be expected that these weaknesses, many of which 
are reflected in conclusions appearing within the history, 
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will gradually be eradicated and that eventual revision 
of this initial volume will result in a document which 
is more truly definable as history. 

For the average military reader however, the book 
will provide an interesting and useful chronology of the 
entire Okinawa campaign, from the inception of planning 
to the end of organized resistance on the island. It in- 
cludes useful appendices summarizing both the American 
and Japanese order of battle as well as tabular and 
graphic logistical summaries. 

There will doubtless be many who will not view the 
book objectively, in its overall aspect as a worthwhile 
contribution to World War II history, but who instead 
will attempt to derive from the text substantiation for 
their own points of view as relate to the one phase or 
another in the conduct of the battle. Much comfort for 
such individuals is in fact to be found in the volume, 
if one chooses to expend the time necessary to extract 
such information. 

There will undoubtedly be those who seize upon 
cold statistics presented in the text which may be in- 
terpreted to indicate that the Marine corps units engaged 
suffered a higher proportion of combat fatigue casual- 
ties than did corresponding Army forces. To the initiated, 
of course, this will be patently untrue, since they will 
know that the Marine Corps units lumped the figures 
on injured-in-action and combat fatigue together to form 
their non-battle casualty report. Army units—with com- 
plete propriety—did not do so, including the injured- 
in-action with the wounded, rather than with the non- 
battle category, thus rendering any unqualified compari- 
son quite meaningless. 

And, speaking of casualties again, there will be some 
who claim the book to be seriously deficient in its treat- 
ment of medical activities on Okinawa since the account 
of those activities is based entirely on Army sources. 

Partisans of the concept that the fall of Sugar Loaf 
Hill exceeded or equalled in importance the capture of 
Conical Hill may take vigorous exception to the treatment 
of the Sugar Loaf enterprise in the history; since the 
book does, in fact, base its conclusion that the Conical 
Hill victory was the more important on a train of reas- 
oning which could be supplanted by one equally impres- 
sive, and again based on Japanese interrogations, to the 
effect that the Sugar Loaf enterprise was the more sig- 
nificant. These individuals will unquestionably quote the 
history itself where it notes that the last significant 
Japanese reserve was committed not in the Conical Hill 
area but at Sugar Loaf. 

Finally there is food within the volume for digestion 
by those individuals who will seek to minimize the splen- 
did contribution of the Army in this particular cam- 
paign. They will find ample opportunity to quote ex- 
tracts which reflect unfavorably upon the Army units 
that participated, such as the series of shock-wave reliefs 
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from command that took place in the 27th Division; 
the candid statement that, in the Army tank-infantry 
attack of 19 April, “The tanks had operated wholly 
without infantry support,” and that the tank loss that 
day “was the greatest suffered by American armor on 
Okinawa in a single engagement;” or the description of 
situations in the 27th Division with such expressions as 
“Gen Griner was . . . distressed over the slow progress 
of the 165th. He was especially disturbed by the con- 
fused disposition of the regiment; disorganization had 
begun as early as 21 April... .” or in another case the 
succinct expression “a hopeless mix up of orders;” or 
the statement on that afternoon of 24 April when the 
96th and 27th Divisions dug in for the night, they had 
solid contact with each other for the first time in five 
days. 

Such detailed extracts may be pyramided by an indi- 
vidual minded to do so inte conclusions which, while 
they do not reflect in any great degree on the book 
itself, would compensate a partisan’s desire to make a 
point. A good example is the expressed implication in 
the book that the Marines’ battle for Oroku Peninsula 
was an unduly costly one, more so indeed than com- 
parable Army operations elsewhere on the island, basing 
the conclusion on a prisoner of war interrogation which 
stated that there were only 2,000 Japs on the peninsula. 
The opponents of this view may point out, on the other 
hand, that on the basis of official records, 5,000 Japs 
were killed and 200 prisoners taken in the maneuver. 
In any case, while the conclusion stated in the book is 
probably far too positive, and may give comfort to some, 
it is not of great importance in the long pull. 

This recital could continue at length, but in fact such 
a non-objective form of analysis by the reader is 
neither useful nor productive. The simple facts are 
these:—Okinawa: The Last Battle is an excellent begin- 
ning in a laudable enterprise. It illustrates clearly the 
competence of our Army in complex operations of large 
dimensions and emphasizes the continuing usefulness of 
an effective Marine Corps specialist organization, de- 
voted primarily to the development of amphibious tactics 
and techniques. While the weaknesses of the volume are 
many and its inaccuracies manifest, its shortcomings 


are insignificant beside the larger historical contribution 
which it makes. VHK 


Romantic Waters. . 


THE CORAL SEA—Alan Villiers. 310 pages, illustrated, 
indexed, maps, bibliography. New York: Whittlesey 
House. $4.00 


In selection and treatment of subject matter, The 
Coral Sea resembles the background articles which its 
author contributes from time to time to the GAZETTE. 











Because it is a full-length book and, consequently, not 
subject to the space limitations of a magazine article, its 
scope is more comprehensive. Yet it possesses the same 
readability which characterizes Villiers’ shcrier literary 
works. 


The book opens with a description of the Coral Sea it- 
self, its numerous reefs, its islands, and the peoples who 
inhabit them. The three principal racial groups, interest- 
ingly, are derived from the three major races of all man- 
kind. But just how these peoples came to be where they 
are is a matter for conjecture. In his treatment of the 
flora and fauna of the region, Villiers does not neglect the 
lowly polyp, the industrious little creature responsible for 
coral formations. 


Villiers’ interest in the Coral Sea, however, is primarily 
that of a sailor and navigator rather than that of an an- 
thropologist or a naturalist. As captain of a full-rigged 
ship, the Joseph Conrad, he himself has negotiated its 
treacherous, reef-studded waters. He makes it clear that 
maneuvering a sailing ship there, dependent upon trade 
winds and monsoons and at the mercy of doldrums and 
hurricanes, is a different matter from simply steaming 
along some well-defined lane with the aid of modern navi- 
gational devices. Villiers is able to write appreciatively 
of the native navigators in their primitive craft and to 
deal understandingly with the problems of the early Por- 
tuguese, Spanish, Dutch, French, and English explorers 
whose names are now, to a large extent, the place names 
of the region. In addition, Villiers’ accounts of the Euro- 
pean explorers in their search for Terra Australis reflect 
considerable research among the journals and other rec- 
ords of the early voyagers. 


By the beginning of the nineteenth century, the settle- 
ment of Australia had begun. As far as the islands of 
the Coral Sea were concerned, the story of the nineteenth 
century is, for the most part, one of ruthless exploitation 
by South Sea traders. There were big profits to be made 
in sandalwood, beche-de-mer, pearls, and “blackbirds.” 
The methods for making those profits were largely a 
matter to be determined by the individual trader. Some 
enterprising blackbirders even posed as missionaries to 
lure unsuspecting Solomon Islanders aboard their schoon- 
ers. To the natives, one schooner looked much like an- 
other; small wonder then that several genuine mission- 
aries were murdered by the islanders. 


Villiers brings the story of the Coral Sea up to 1949. 
Except for the interruption of World War II, the twen- 
tieth century has been a period of enlightened administra- 
tion of natives, a fact testified to by their loyalty during 
the war. The book briefly describes campaigns and bat- 
tles in the area, giving credit where Marines and other 
members of the naval service can modestly agree that it 
is due. 

JRK 
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A RIBBON AND A STAR 
THE ASSAULT 


Monks & Falter 
Allen R. Matthews 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Monograph Hq USMC 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Robert Sherrod 
BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 

SOLOMONS Monograph Hq USMC 
CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 
CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 
DEFENSE OF WAKE ISLAND, 

Monograph Hq USMC 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 
HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 

Col Clyde H. Metcalf 
HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 
THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 

Capt Herbert Merillat 
THE ISLAND WAR 


Maj Frank O. Hough 
I'VE GOT MINE Capt Richard G. Hubler 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 

THE MARINE CORPS READER 

Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 
MARINES AT MIDWAY, Monograph Hq USMC 
MARINES AND OTHERS Col John W. Thomason 
THE MARINES' WAR Fletcher Pratt 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 
ON TO WESTWARD Robert Sherrod 
PELELIU LANDING 
SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 


Marine Combat Corres. 
SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. S. Devereux 
THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 
U. S. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT THE 
MARINES Capt John Craige 
YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
(Pictorial) 


World War Il 


ADMIRAL HALSEY'S STORY 
AIR VICTORY Harold B. Hinton 
AMERICA'S NAVY IN WORLD WAR II 
Gilbert Cant 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
a at Vol Ill (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase 


Tom Lea 


/ Cluck List 
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latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 


BATTLE STATIONS Navy Leaders 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
COMPANY COMMANDER 
CORREGIDOR 6G. I. 
CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 
FOUR STARS TO HELL Capt Laurence Critchell 
THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
GERMAN RESEARCH IN WORLD WAR II 


MacDonald 
Jermone B. Leek 


ie E. Simon 
GOEBBELS DIARIES Louis P. Lochner 
THE GREAT PACIFIC VICTORY Gilbert Cant 


THE HIDDEN WEAPON David L. Gordon & 
Royden Dangerfield 
THE HISTORY OF THE 27th INFANTRY 
DIVISION Edmund G. Love 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Ii: RISING SUN IN THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il Francis T. Miller 
INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 
| SAW POLAND BETRAYED Bliss Lane 
THE LOST WAR Matsuo Kato 
LUCKY FORWARD Col Robert S. Allen 
MacARTHUR'S JAPAN Russell Brines 
THE NAVY'S AIRWAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA, LAST CAMPAIGN G. P. O. 
PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 
RETREAT WITH STILWELL Belden 
SCIENCE AT WAR 
J. S. Crowther & R. Whiddington 
SECRET MISSIONS Capt Ellis M. Zacharias 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
SLIGHTLY OUT OF FOCUS Robert Capa 
STILWELL PAPERS Gen Joseph Stilwell 
STORIES OF CHINA AT WAR Chi-Chen Wang 
STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 
STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 
James A. Michener 


TO HELL AND BACK Audie Murphy 
TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 
WE CAUGHT SPIES John Schwarzwalder 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 


Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Fresch 
ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 
THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
Col Alfred H. Burne 
ATOMIC ENERGY Dr Karl F. Darrow 
AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 
BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 
BOMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 
COMBAT INTELLIGENCE Schwein 
COMMUNISM AND THE CONSCIENCE OF THE 
OF THE WEST Fulton J. Sheen 
DO OR DIE (Judo) Col A. J. D. Biddle 
DRILL AND COMMAND Infantry Journal, 
Cloth 2.50, Paper 
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Maj Theodore C. Ohart 
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Studies in Command . . . 


ELEVEN GENERALS, Studies in American Command— 
Fletcher Pratt. 355 pages. Maps. New York: Wil- 
liam Sloane Associates. $5.00 


Fletcher Pratt, who is riding the crest of popularity 
just now, has here assembled the military careers, Pratt- 
told, of ten Army leaders and one marine. The selection 
of the eleven commanders is, as the author admits, arbi- 
trary. They are not necessarily the greatest American 
generals. Some of the best known are omitted; some un- 
knowns are included. The common denominator of selec- 
tion is that each contributed something concrete to the 
specifically American method of making war. Strung 
together, like scalps on a lodge pole, the eleven lives give 
a fairly complete picture of the evolution of modern 
tactics. 

Nathanael Greene, the fighting Quaker, illustrates in his 
southern campaign that in a war of maneuver an army 
can lose every battle and still win a campaign. Mad An- 
thony Wayne demonstrates that he is not mad at all, but 
a most careful planner. His provisions for the night at- 
tack on Stony Point are almost word for word the same 
as given in field manuals today. Jacob Brown, certainly 
a forgotten name, was a militia leader in the War of 1812 
whom Pratt distinguishes as our best battle captain. 

Richard M. Johnson was not a general at all but a 
colonel, a civilian colonel at that, but apparently he was 
the first to discover that lightly-equipped, fast-moving 
mounted riflemen were the solution to the Indian problem. 

Next in the evolution of mounted tactics was John Bu- 
ford who found that the answer to Jeb Stuart’s whirlwind 
charges was to get his cavalry off their horses, behind 
something, and shooting back. Buford discouraged the 
saber and the charge, encouraged the pistol and the skirm- 
ish line. He died after Gettysburg without developing 
his theories to the fullest. 

But Philip H. Sheridan took up where Buford left off. 
A synthetic cavalryman, he fought his troopers like in- 
fantry. The finishing touches to the cavalry picture are 
added by James H. Wilson who handled Forrest as severe- 
ly as Sheridan handled Stuart. George H. Thomas comes 
in for compliments as the master of defensive victory. 

Charles P. Summerall is included for his sensible use 
of artillery in World War I. The French and English used 
their guns to churn the front into a mass of mud; Sum- 
merall believed in specific support—the beginnings of 
direct and general support as we know it now. 

A. A. Vandegrift is the one marine in the book and he 
is included for demonstrating at Guadalcanal that the dis- 
credited cordon system of defense still has modern appli- 
cations under certain circumstances. Last, and quite 
logically, Omar Bradley is presented as the outstanding 
infantry tactician of World War II. EHS 
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ELEVEN GENERALS Fletcher Pratt 
EXPLAINING THE ATOM Hecht 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
LtCol P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 
FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 
FUTURE OF AMERICAN INTELLIGENCE Petee 
HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HISTORY OF THE ARMY Maj James R. Jacobs 
HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 
Infantry Journal 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
William E. Livezey 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR 
MACHINE WARFARE 
MAHAN ON SEA POWER 
MASTERING THE PISTOL (Bud) Fisher 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 
MILITARY APPLICATIONS OF MATHEMATICS 
Paul P. Hanson 
MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE AND REPORTS 


A. C. Howell 
MILITARY CUSTOMS Maj T. J. Edwards, USA 
THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 


MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1948 Edition 
THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY'S MANUAL _ Turner 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol. | (Pistols) 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol. II (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCe 
THE PRICE OF POWER Hanson W. Baldwin 
PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE 
Paul M. A. Linebarger 
PSYCHOLOGY AND THE SOLDIER 
Norman Copeland 
RADAR PRIMER Horning 
RAND McNALLY ROAD ATLAS 
RECIPES OF ALL NATIONS Countess Morphy 
RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 
SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD W. H. B. Smith 
SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER 
Gen Augustin Guillaume 
SOVIET LAND — Geography of the U.S.S.R. 
6. B. D. Gray 
SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY Brenleck & Rights 
WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 
WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY Martin Ebon 


Historical 
ADMIRALS OF AMERICAN EMPIRE 
Richard S. West, Jr. 
AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 
ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
THE AMERICAN PAST R. P. Butterfield 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA 
A STUDY OF. HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 
THE BEGINNING OF THE U. S. ARMY 
Maj James Ripley Jacobs 
CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD 
Sir Edward S. Creasy & 
Robert H. Murray 
THE ENEMY AT THE GATE 
Maj Reginald Hargreaves 
THE FIRST CAPTAIN Gerald W. Johnson 
JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
FIGHTING !NDIANS OF THE WEST 
Schmitt & Brown 
GATHERING STORM Winston Churchill 
HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 
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GOLD RUSH ALBUM Joseph Henry Jackson 
INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 

Frederick the Great 
LEE'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes 


Douglas S. Freeman 
MARCH OF MUSCOVY Harold Lamb 
NUREMBERG Calvocoresse 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Rodger Shaw 
OUTLINE OF WORLD'S MILITARY HISTORY 
BrigGen W. A. Mitchell 
OUTLINE OF THE WORLD'S MILITARY 
STRENGTH BrigSen W. A. Mitchell 
ORDEAL BY FIRE Fletcher Pratt 
PICTURE MAKER OF THE OLD WEST 
Clarence S. Jackson 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA _ Freeman Cleaves 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
RUSSIA IN FLUX Richard Marsh 
THE SEA AND THE STATES Samuel W. Bryant 
THE WAR OF 1812 Francis F. Beirne 
UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 
John Crane & 
James F. Kriley, USNR 
WAR YEARS WITH JEB STUART 
YOUNG WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol.—Set. 


Non-Fiction 
THE ABSOLUTE WEAPON Bernard Brodie 
A GUIDE TO CONFIDENT LIVING 
Norman V. Peale 
ALL BUT ME AND THEE BrigGen Elliot D. Cooke 
AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT, ITS OR- 
GANIZATION AND POLICIES Hajo Holborn 
THE ART OF CONFERENCE Frank Salser 
THE BABE RUTH STORY Bob Considine 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL Arnold J. Toynbee 
COMMUNISM: ITS PLANS AND TACTICS 
ENJOYMENT OF LIVING Max Eastman 
FLY FISHING DIGEST Frank R. Steel 
HOW TO READ FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
Frank K. Levin 
| CHOSE FREEDOM Victor Kravchenko 
INSIDE U. S. A. John Gunther 
JIM FARLEY'S STORY (The Roosevelt Years) 


James A. Farley 

MANAGING YOUR MIND Kraines & Thetford 

MUST WE HIDE? Foster Rhea Dulles 

THE NATIONAL ROAD Philip D. Jordan 
THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 

Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 


NAVY WIFE Nancy Shea 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE Henry L. Stimson 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 


PEACE OF MIND Joshua L. Liebman 
PROWLING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN ZONE 

Werner Knop 
PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 


James P. Warburg 
REPORT ON AMERICA 


Robert Payne 
ROOSEVELT & HOPKINS Robert Sherwood 


RUSSIAN JOURNAL John Steinbeck 
SCARNE ON DICE John Scarne 
STALIN & CO. Walter Duranty 
THE SET OF THE SAILS Alan Villiers 


THE STRUGGLE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
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FICTION == 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop 


attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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“Esprit de Corps” 


@ History PLAYS AN IMPORTANT PART IN THE 
making of a marine, many of whom have been 
helped to do a difficult and dangerous task by the 
memory of the men who served before them and 
who built a tradition of devotion to duty. In the 
same way, all of us will do well to consider the 
traditions established by our forefathers. In the 
Marine Corps we call the intangible spirit that lifts 
men above themselves for the good of the group, 
“esprit de corps.” When that same spirit motivates 
the citizens of a nation, we call it patriotism. In an 
age of doubt and dissension, the American people 
have demonstrated their patriotism during the 
bloodiest war of all time. We need that same pa- 
triotism during the days of peace, and I feel that as 
we live today in the shadow of World War II we 
must not fail to have our patriotism re-established 
and strengthened anew. 

We have learned in one hundred and seventy- 
three years that we cannot fulfill the dream of the 
men who founded this country . . . the dream of 
achieving peace by insulating ourselves from the 
troubles of the world. Time and time again we have 
had to send troops into foreign conflicts. In forty- 
nine of the past fifty years, the Marine Corps has 
had forces in the field to carry out the national 
policy, sometimes is minor troubles and three times 
in open war. 

The last of these wars was the most costly of all 
time. We survived it, and now we hope, as we have 
hoped before, that a way can be found to settle the 
differences between nations. Our hopes at the pres- 
ent are placed in the United Nations, but until such 
time as it can be proven that the machinery of the 
United Nations can absolutely guarantee peace we 
would be foolhardy to tear down our defenses. One 
of our greatest defenses has traditionally been the 
Navy. As a part of the Navy, the Marine Corps has 
always been ready to land immediately in any part 
of the globe to safeguard American interests. 

However, if the day comes when we can rely on 
the United Nations for our national security, the 
Marine Corps would be the logical force which this 
nation could contribute to that body for the enforce- 
ment of world peace. The Marine Corps would be 


ready to land at any time to eliminate the sources 
of a war, just as it has so many times in the past. 
Peace can be protected only by preparedness and 
preparedness means strength. The United Nations 
machinery cannot succeed until there is established 
within it a force that will always be ready and 
competent to deal with emergencies. Until that is 
done, this country cannot afford the luxury of idle- 
ness and neglect. We have already paid too great a 
price for that commodity, and all the installments 
have not as yet been collected. 

If we are to be worthy of those from whom we 
inherited our government and our institutions, we 
must “know” and “think” and “believe.” We must 
know what the problems are in the world. We must 
think about them. And, above all we must believe 
in the ideals that have been preserved for us and we 
“must” put them into practice. 

The Marine Corps has a vital mission entrusted 
to it. That mission is to safeguard our freedom and 
way of life by being “always ready” and “Always 
Faithful.’ Each of us has an even greater mission 
... the mission of preserving that freedom and that 
way of life by our daily thoughts and actions and 
interest. That mission has been given to us as a 
heritage of the past. 

If there is one outstanding thing that we have 
learned from the history of the past bloody years, it 
is that it does not pay to be unprepared. 

Our tradition has always been to develop a form 
of military service based on the needs and abilities 
of the American citizen. There is no better fighting 
man in the world, man for man, than the United 
States marine. We recognize that the American is 
not the same type as the man of the conscript armies 
of Europe. He does not want machine direction, but 
rather personal leadership. How well we have suc- 
ceeded in our attempts to build a truly American 
form of honorable military service is best shown by 
the “esprit de corps” that every marine feels. It is 
the pride that he has in his Corps, in his unit, and 
in himself. It is the expression of our American 
democracy in one of its finest phases, and even the 
Japanese troops whose God was their emperor could 
not stand before it. RJL 




















